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CHAPTER I. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


‘O, the poor are the poor’s almoners, else would die crowds 
That none know how they live,’ 


‘ SLOANE-SQUARE, Sloane-square ! 


Trains for High-street, Kensing- 


ton; Moorgate-street, Bishops- 
gate | 

Clare listens to the porter’s un- 
musical cry with a passing flash of 
such elation as a shipwrecked 
mariner may feel when he descries 
a sail onthe horizon. The analogy 
is purely mental. In actual fact, 
nothing can be less like a storm- 
tossed sea than the safe wooden 
platform of a station on the Un- 
derground Railway. And on such 
an one Clare is standing, all her 
small possessions packed up in the 
carpet-bag she holds in her hand. 

She will never return to the 
studio. On that point she has 
finally determined ; and to escape 
without further delay, parley, or 
cross-examination is certainly de- 
sirable. 

London is treacherous, danger- 
ous, hateful. The country must be 
wholesomer, happier, and safer than 
this great, busy, overcrowded town. 
To Clare the country means—Tor- 
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chester and its vicinity. By the 
Underground Railway shecan travel 
to Bishopsgate-street, thence, vid 
Great Eastern, into Torshire. Such 
is her present purpose. She will 
not go near the college, she might 
be recognised there; and she is 
still haunted by a childish, but un- 
conquerable, dread of Mrs. Steele 
and that evilly-threatened Home. 
Wild misgivings as to her late mis- 
tress’s powers over a runaway go- 
verness torment her, and she is 
determined to avoid risks of any 
kind. 

Each passing experience is weav- 
ing its mark in indelible letters 
into her character, and adds to 
its strength and independence. 
Some months ago she would have 
wandered helplessly, almost hope- 
lessly, about the streets, and al- 
lowed events to shape her course ; 
now she starts on a fresh journey 
of adventure, and possible peril, 
with a fixed purpose, a brave heart, 
and a settled plan of action. 

Near the great provincial town 
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of Torchester is a small seaport, 
where no one is likely to recognise 
her. There she can find a cheap 
and respectable lodging, and surely 
some way of earning her daily 
bread will present itself. She re- 
members the large college for ladies 
which stands high on the west cliff 
above the sea, and has over a hun- 
dred pupils within its warm red- 
brick walls. It opens its doors to 
aspiring young teachers too, and 
the Lady Principal has made the 
advancement of governess pupils a 
spécialité in her establishment. An 
accomplished workwoman, who is 
willing to make herself generally 
useful, will surely find some em- 
ployment under that wide-spread- 
ing scholastic roof. 

These thoughts are crowding into 
Clare’s mind as she sits on the 
platform awaiting her train, and a 
longing, that amounts: to passion, 
fills her heart. 

The country—peace, quiet, rest 
—welcome thrice-blessed rest! O, 
would she were out in the familiar 
meadows already! She seems to 
see their lovely, green, undulating 
expanse before her. She notes 
the golden wealth of dandelions 
and buttercups. She even remem- 
bers the dear little pink daisies that 
nestle modestly close to the grass, 
at a respectful distance from their 
gorgeous-hued sisters. She al- 
most fancies she can hear the dis- 
tant note of the cuckoo... . 

And then the landscape vanishes 
from her mental vision, the porter’s 
summons recalls her to the prosaic 
present, and she starts to her feet 
as the train comes to a noisy halt 
in the station. 

There is no music in the crunch- 
ing wheels, nor in the hoarse voice 
of the porter, yet both sound de- 
lightful to her, for they seem to 
bring her one step nearer to—Tor- 
chester. 

O joy! She will certainly allow 
herself one peep at the college— 
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at the window from which Ais head 
used to look out, and at her own 
dear old home. 

‘Jump in, there—jump in, if you 
are going on!’ 

It is the guard's voice which re- 
calls Clare from her visionary anti- 
cipations this time. He speaks in 
a sharp peremptory tone, and she, 
realising that his remonstrance is 
addressed to her, obediently enters 
the carriage he hastily opens for 
her. She is preoccupied, but by 
no means flurried, and she steps 
into the train with that slow grace- 
ful] manner of moving which is not 
suited to the rapid requirements of 
railway travelling. The door is 
flung to with a bang, and the sud- 
den jerk of the train, as it starts on 
its onward course, precipitates her 
almost into the lap ofa girl who 
is sitting near the door. 

Clare apologises with dignity, 
the other girl laughs; but her merri- 
ment cannot offend—it is genuine 
and irrepressible. The girls are 
alone in the compartment. Clare 
crosses over and seats herself oppo- 
site to her companion, whose hon- 
est blue eyes and healthy happy 
face confirm the bright impression 
made by the sound of her child- 
like laughter. 

Clare, like most people of sensi- 
tive organisation, is impressionable 
and given to sudden sympathies 
or antipathies. Her instincts are 
generally true, as those of good 
women are apt to be. Faults in 
life breed errors in judgment. The 
upright nature does not incline to 
crooked paths. 

‘I am not accustomed to this 
jerky mode of travelling, as you 
must have seen,’ she explains, 
smiling ; ‘thank you for catching 
me so cleverly.’ 

‘That was because you fell so 
cleverly,’ says the other. ‘ Any- 


body would think you’d rehearsed 
the business for a bit of stage ef- 
fect.’ Then, with a swift glance of 
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inquiry, ‘Perhaps you ave in the 
habit of rehearsing everything, like 
the rest of us ?” 

*O no, indeed ; I have never re- 
hearsed anything in all my life,’ 
replies Clare promptly. She still 
has a way of taking what is said to 
her au grand sérieux. 

‘So much the better for you, my 
dear,’ remarks her companion, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, which re- 
minds Clare curiously of Mr. He- 
theringham. 

‘For my part, I’m sick of the 
very name of a theatre just now, 
for I’ve been rehearsing for four 
mortal hours this morning, and I 
was ready to drop when it was all 
over at last. And then I had to 
go down to Victoria to meet a girl 
who has just come back to Lon- 
don, after being cheated by a man- 
ager in the provinces, poor thing ! 
Her mother was at the station too, 
so I might have spared myself that 
journey; but I did feel so sorry 
for Nora, she is such a simple 
pretty creature, just the sort a nasty 
old manager is sure to take advan- 
tage of. Girls who don’t know 
how to hold their own in a theatre 
always get worsted by the authori- 
ties, whether it’s management or 
principals. When Nora went off 
with her mother, I thought I’d 
come on by the Underground. It’s 
rather fun for me. I mostly walk, 
but I was so tired to-day.’ 

‘I am glad you came by ¢his 
train,’ says Clare cordially, for she 
thinks her new friend’s voice as 
pleasant as her face. 

‘And I’m glad too,’ replies the 
other, ‘for I love looking at pretty 
people. I mean people who are 
really pretty before they get them- 
selves up. With paint, powder, and 
patches any one might pass mus- 
ter.’ 

Clare smiles as she says, 

‘I hope you never paint !” 

The idea of rouge, paint, pow- 
der, and patches is painful to her, 


in connection with the bright young 
face she is eagerly looking into. 

Clare has been brought up in 
the country, and her notions be- 
long to the simple old school which 
deems all so-called ‘aids to beauty’ 
meretricious and even sinful. The 
powders, dyes, and lotions used by 
Mrs. Steele and Cecilia had always 
appeared to her as indications of 
falsehood and treachery. Mens 
sana in corpore sano was her old 
master’s constantly-reiterated teach- 
ing; and surely a healthy state of 
mind and body is incompatible 
with a false complexion and tint- 
ed eyelashes. Her companion’s 
straightforward reply to her anx- 
ious exclamation startles her now. 

‘Of course I have to rouge and 
make up a little at night, because 
of the footlights—one looks too 
ghastly else. But I don’t lay it on 
thick, as some of our girls do, and 
I never use anything but soap and 
water in the daytime.’ 

‘Because of the footlights ? 
echoes Clare. ‘ Are you really an 
actress, then ?” 

The girl nods, laughs, and ex- 
plains, 

‘Well, not exactly, yet; though 
that is what I hope to be, if I get 
on. I—lI'm only a dancer at pre- 
sent.’ 

The consternation in Clare’s 
grave face makes her blue-eyed 
companion almost nervous; but, 
as she continues her explanation, 
she speedily recovers her frank 
look and manner. 

‘It’s nothing to be ashamed of,’ 
she tells herself confidently; ‘this 
lady evidently doesn’t understand 
anything about the theatre.’ This 
is a just and sensible conclusion. 
No girl could have vaguer notions 
of the stage and its votaries than 
Clare, who had only entered a 
theatre three times in her life. 

‘Sometimes I have a line or two 
to say, and mostly a song and a 
dance,’ continues the ‘actress.’ 
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* I’ve a nice little part in the new 
burlesque we’ve been rehearsing 
to-day. We open with it on Satur- 
day week ; that stupid old Proser- 
pine is really played out. It’s run 
for three months right off, morn- 
ing performances and all complete. 
The next is to be Don Carlos, and 
I’m the Inquisitive Inquisitor. I’m 
always doing the spy, peeping 
round practicable windows, doors, 
curtains, and screens. I’ve a fine 
character dance with the Infanta : 
a full-grown boisterous infant she 
is, too; for Mr. Rollicks takes the 
part, and he’s big and noisy enough 
to fill the stage all by himself.’ 

Clare had read Schiller’s Don 
Carlos with that eccentric old mas- 
ter of hers long ago, and the gran- 
deur and pathos of the tragedy had 
impressed her profoundly. What 
she now hears of this travesty 
shocks all her notions of the fit- 
ness of things. 

‘What you say sounds like non- 
sense, she remarks. ‘Do you 
mean that a grand play is ever 
turned into such rubbish as that 
on the London stage ? 

*O, I wish Gran could hear you !” 
cries the actress; ‘you and she 
would agree, I am sure. She 
calls burlesque murder, and says 
our style of dancing is atroce. You 
and she would be able to sympa- 
thise in abusing the performances 
at the Kaleidoscope. I do believe 
my grandma would take to you at 
once ; you move and speak in the 
gentle dignified way she admires 
so much, and which she is always 
telling me to imitate, as it is comme 
il faut.’ 

‘Is she French ?’ asks Clare, and 
thinks that accounts for this girl’s 
vivacity and her un-English ges- 
tures. 

‘Yes, she is a Parisian, and she 
comes of quite a grand family too. 
Her parents belonged to the azc- 
enne noblesse, and she ran away 
from Paris when the kings and 


queens and all the other swells 
were guillotined. How terrible 
that Revolution must have been! 
My grandparents wore their ser- 
vants’ clothes or they would never 
have escaped. Disguised as coach- 
man and wife they got away to 
Havre, and came over to England ; 
but they were awfully, awfully 
poor. Later on, Gran began to 
give lessons in dancing and deport- 
ment. Ifyou were to see her now, 
you wouldn’t wonder that she has 
taught so many grandees in her 
time. She always moves grace- 
fully. The leading ladies at the 
theatre are not a patch upon 
Granny. She taught my poor mo- 
ther the same profession, regularly 
brought her up to it, you know; 
and, after a time, they made a lot 
of money ; but my father, who was 
in business, and not very carefud— 
The girl hesitates and stammers 
here. Sheis ready and anxious to 
tell her own history to her pretty 
companion, who watches her with 
such wistful pathetic eyes; but 
she does not intend to compro- 
mise the father, whose memory 
has been a constant source of pain 
and trouble in her little home. 
After an awkward pause, she re- 
sumes hurriedly and vaguely, ‘So 
all the money was lost in specula- 
tions. When my parents died, 
Gran had the sole care of me, and 
then, poor dear, she began teach- 
ing again, though she was nearly 
sixty years old. Wasn't that very 
hard on her ?” 

‘Very,’ says Clare promptly. 

She is really interested by the 
odd glimpse this confiding little 
girl is giving her into an utterly 
unknown world, and the girl her- 
self evidently enjoys talking toa 
sympathetic listener. Narration 
is at once her weakness and her 
strength, as is the case with many 
ingenuous women. 

‘Poor old Gran had really re- 
tired from the profession, you 
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know, when she found she would 
have to make a fresh start. But 
when I was fourteen she had the 
rheumatic fever, poor dear, and 
that was the worst time we ever 
had. Since then she has not been 
able to work at all, and, of course, 
I was too young to give lessons ; 
but soon an offer came for me to 
go on the stage. So I went to 
Manchester for twelve months 
with a well-to-do old pupil of 
Gran’s. I got on very well, and 
after a couple of years Mr. Hoax’s 
agent saw me there, and made me 
an offer to come up to the Kaleido- 
scope. Gran was very pleased for 
one reason, as I can live with her 
now, of course, and she looks after 
me ; but life is rather a struggle, I 
find. Do you think so too, or are 
you one of the lucky ones that 
don’t have to work for pennies 
and shillings ?’ 

‘Indeed, yes; I also have to 
earn my bread,’ says Clare, but 
says no more. She is not com- 
municative by nature. Her strength 
lies in silence rather than in nar- 
ration. ‘Tell me more about your 
grandmother and your home and 
your work at the theatre, if you 
don’t mind. I am much interested,’ 
she adds pleasantly ; and her lo- 
quacious companion, grateful for 
this encouragement, continues, 

‘Well, we just contrive to get 
along, you see; we've enough 
bread-and-butter, and we can 
manage a cup of French coffee 
now and then ; but the luxuries of 
the season are out of our reach. 
A grilled tomato and a filleted 
sole we do afford ourselves as a 
Sunday treat; but salmon and cu- 
cumber is always beyond us. And 
I am so fond of salmon !’ 

She laughs, the gay happy laugh 
which is born of youth and a good 
conscience. 

‘And where do you live?’ asks 
Clare. 

‘In Dean-street, near Soho- 


square. I shall have to get out 
at Gower-street Station. And you?’ 

The question startles Clare. 
She flushes painfully, and an odd 
choking sensation comes into her 
throat. 

Where does she live ? 

Nowhere. She has no home; 
she is a wanderer, friendless, alone 
on the face of the earth. 

Her bright vision of that journey 
to Torchester 7/4 Liverpool-street 
has suddenly faded away, and with 
the waning daylight her hopes of 
the future change into keen pre- 
sent anxiety. 

What will become of her if she 
arrives at Torchester late in the 
evening? How can she find the 
modest respectable lodging she 
requires after dark? Who will 
take her in at five minutes’ notice, 
coming as she does without intro- 
duction or recommendation? She 
might get a bed at the hotel ; but 
she happens to know something of 
hotel charges from hearing Mrs. 
Steele’s loud and bitter complaints 
on that subject. And how will her 
money last if she begins with such 
extravagance ? 

“You look so sad, I am sure 
you are in trouble,’ says her com- 
panion wistfully. ‘Can I do any- 
thing to help you ? 

‘ Gower-street, Gower-street 
shouts a clamorous porter. 

‘Come home with me and see 
my granma,’ adds the girl earnestly. 

She springs out of the carriage 
as she speaks, and holds the door 
open, waiting for Clare. 

‘ My name is Susie Delane,’ she 
says hurriedly. ‘ You can tell me 
yours as we go along; but do 
come with me: I am positive Gran 
will like you, and if you are not 
proud and want help or work, 
surely we might—do come.’ 

‘Thanks,’ says Clare; ‘I will 
come.’ 

She speaks with sudden but 
grateful resolution. Then she fol- 
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lows her bright companion along 
the platform, and up the long, 
steep, dark stairs that lead them 
out of the sulphurous atmosphere 
into the welcome freshness of the 
early spring evening. The wind 
is westerly, and a breath of prim- 
roses and violets seems carried 
straight from the country on its 
wide-spread, rain-charged wings. 
As the girls step out into the frag- 
rant air both inhale it with a de- 
lightful sense of relief. 

‘The Underground may be con- 
venient at times,’ remarks Susie 
laughingly, ‘but it is always de- 
cidedly nasty.’ 

Then she remembers a question 
she has previously asked, and to 
which she received no reply. She 
now repeats it in a new form. 

‘I suppose you live near this 
station? I hope you do, because 
I very much wish to be friends with 
you, if you will let me. Do you 
mind my taking hold of your arm, 
dear? It seems more cosy as we 
are walking side by side ?” 

Clare answers by a gentle pres- 
sure of the small fingers so timidly 
resting upon her arm. Susie, who 
is half afraid of her silent stately 
companion, feels relieved and re- 
assured by this encouraging sign, 
and at once resumes her easy 
bird-like chirruping. 

* You did not tell me your name, 
dear,’ she says, never suspecting 
that there can be voluntary hesita- 
tion about stating so very simple a 
fact. ‘Please do, so that lmay know 
what to say to Gran. She likes 
forms and ceremonies—most fo- 
reigners do, I believe—and I want 
to introduce you in quite grand 
style. That will impress the dear 
old lady favourably trom the first. 
Her name really is Madame La 
Marquise de Laigne, you must 
know, but she condescends to call 
herself Delaine now.’ Susie 
spells the two names, and watches 
the effect of her communication 
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on her silent companion. 


‘My 
poor dear mother married deneath 
her, so Granny says, and my 


father’s name, John Robinson, 
was not aristocratic, I confess. 
When I went on the stage I wanted 
to call myself Suzanne de Laigne ; 
but Grannie objected to the degra- 
dation of Aer name ; and the man- 
ager thought Swste looked better in 
the bills, as I was only a very little 
thing when first I began. Of course 
I accommodated myself to circum- 
stances, as we all have to do sooner 
or later, and finally I compromised 
the matter by calling myself Vivia 
Delane in the bills. And that 
name has stuck to me ever since. 
No one—at least on/y ome person 
—knows anything about Robinson 
or the marchioness. And _ that 
person knows a//about me in every 
way.’ 

Clare smiles, as she thinks there 
can never be much difficulty in 
learning Susie’s profoundest secrets. 

‘My name is Maud Smith,’ she 
says, after a moment’s hesitation. 
She would have preferred to tell 
this simple confiding little maiden 
the truth at once ; but her late ex- 
perience has taught her extraor- 
dinary caution. Susie’s mention 
of the Kaleidoscope Theatre has 
further alarmed her; for she dis- 
tinctly remembers that as the 
name of one of Lord Verstrume’s 
favourite haunts. 

‘I am glad your name is Maud,’ 
says Susie. ‘ You look like the 
heroine of a novel or the leading 
lady in a sensation drama—beau- 
tiful, proud, haughty, silent, and 
awfully reserved, don’t you know.’ 

Clare laughs. 

‘Indeed I do mot know,’ she 
says, amused at the other's light- 
hearted prattle; ‘but I am glad 
you are pleased.’ 

‘I am pleased with Maud, for 
the name suggests poetry and mys- 
tery, as you really do; but Smith! 
Smith does not suit you the least 
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little bit. You must make haste 
and change it, dear. And if you 
are half as nice as you look, any 
gentleman would be proud to give 
you Ais name. I can quite fancy 
you as Mrs. Vivian or Mrs. Vava- 
sour. And O, Miss Maud, I do 
wish you would tell me if you 
were ever in love yourself, or—or 
—anything of that sort ?’ 

Clare smiles, and speedily de- 
termines to lead the girl’s thoughts 
into some channel which cannot 
fail to be more interesting than 
the experiences of a stranger, and 
at the same time less embarrassing 
to herself. ‘I almost fancy you 
know more about “ things of that 
sort” than I do, Susie,’ she says 
pleasantly. ‘ Indeed I think it very 
probable that you are in love with 
somebody at this moment.’ 

Susie pauses in her walk, and 
faces her companion with a rosy 
flush upon her bright young face, 
and a delighted sparkle in her 
frank blue eyes. 

‘In love !’ she cries; ‘ what could 
lead you to think that ?’ 

‘I was right,’ says Clare, ‘ and 
you won't attempt to deny it. 
Some day—if you ever do learn to 
know and trust me—I shall ask you 
to tell me all about Aim / 

Susie wisely resists a strong im- 
pulse to fling her arms around 
Clare’s neck, and then and there 
to tell her little love-story, which 
began but a week ago, on the 
occasion of her chance encounter 
with Lord Kempton in the wings 
at the Kaleidoscope. 

‘You have invited me to go 
home with you now, Susie,’ says 
Clare, ‘and I shall no doubt as- 
tonish you greatly by asking you 
if you know of a lodging anywhere 
near yours. I only want one 
room ; but it must be cheap and 
clean. Do you think you can 
direct me to such a place just for 
to-night ?” 

‘ How strange |’ remarked Susie. 


‘You don’t mean to say that you 
are without a home to go to ?” 

Clare feels inclined to resent a 
question she deems impertinent ; 
but, checking her momentary in- 
dignation, as she realises its injus- 
tice, she says, 

‘I was obliged to leave my 
apartments suddenly to-day, and I 
desire to find some in quite another 
locality.’ 

This is literally true, therefore 
Clare is glad to be able to say it. 

‘Well, I don’t know wherever 
your last locality may have been,’ 
says Susie, with a touch of that 
pertness which is inseparable from 
under-breeding ; ‘ but if it is near 
Sloane-square where you got in, 
you're well at the other side of 
the town now, as I suppose you 
know.’ 

It has hurt Clare to find her 
companion wanting in the delicacy 
which she herself has always re- 
garded as the first characteristic of 
gentle womanhood ; but her good 
sense soon subdues the passing 
feeling of disappointment, and she 
says, in her pleasantest tone, 

‘Do you think you can direct 
me to such a lodging ?” 

‘I am sure I can,’ says Susie, 
delighted at the idea of being of 
use to her new friend. ‘ The very 
room for you is to let in our house. 
The only question now is for you 
to find favour in the eyes of Ma- 
dame la Marquise. I think—I 
feel sure she w// like you; and O, 
if she does, promise me faithfully 
to say nothing of what you sus- 
pect ; for it is guife true. I am in 
love, though no one knows it.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


FAITH BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


‘A generous friendship no cold medium 
knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment 
glows.’ 

‘TuaT is lovely, chérie—per- 
fect. Of all the works you have 
shown to me, this is the most 
splendid. Your eye for colour is 
good, your taste excellent.’ 

*I am so glad you are pleased, 
Madame Delaine. From what Su- 
sie tells me, and from what I know 
of you myself, I shall always con- 
sider you an authority in all ques- 
tions of taste.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear child, you will re- 
member that my sainted mother 
was a great and noble lady; and I 
—God be praised !—may have in- 
herited some of her fine qualities. 
Those things are born with us; we 
can never quite attain them. My 
poor little Susie does not suffer so 
much as she might from her pre- 
sent position at the theatre, and 
the contact of the low plebeians 
there, because the blood of her 
father runs in her young veins. She 
is not fur sang, you see; and she 
feels it no hardship to earn her 
bread among women who are by 
no means refined, either in nature 
or habits. She is a good girl— 
thanks be to the Virgin!—is my 
poor little Suzanne; but she will 
always be mediocre. Distinction 
is not born with her. Was it not 
strange that my daughter could 
have allied herself to one John 
Robinson, of the most dourgeois ? 
Ah, when one recalls to oneself—’ 

Madame Delaine here loses her- 
self in silent retrospection. Her 
thoughts wander back to those days 
long ago, when Louis XVI. was 
king, when those terrible revolu- 
tionists had not dethroned royalty, 
violated faith, outraged decency. 
The poor old lady lives as much 
in that brilliant past as in the 
poverty-stricken present; and it is 


a mercy that memory lifts her 
above the sordid necessities of her 
daily life. She recalls herself by 
an effort : 

‘My poor little Suzanne, she 
finds it hard to work at times; but 
she does not rebel. She manage 
to content herself with so little, 
and she desire to be a good girl 
always. Indeed, she must know 
it would be the death to her grand- 
mother if the child were to go the 
ways of those other women. As 
for money, we need but little ; and 
love—thank Heaven, the child 
knows no one to speak to, and she 
is heart-whole still; so there can 
be no danger.’ 

Clare listens, but makes no re- 
ply. She does not share Madame 
Delaine’s conviction—indeed, she 
has reason to doubt the sound 
state of Susie’s Heart, though the 
girl has made no further allusion 
to her lover since she spoke those 
hurried words to her new friend 
when first she led her up the steps 
of the old house in Soho. 

Love, that ablest of all teachers, 
has actually taught Susie caution 
and reserve already. And though 
repression has been absolutely 
painful at times, still she has 
managed to keep silence ; and once 
her lover has declared himself and 
impiored her to keep their under- 
standing a secret, she has firmly 
resolved to obey him. 

‘Maud’ and she are now intimate 
and excellent friends; but no fur- 
ther confidences have passed be- 
tween them since they made that 
first memorable journey together. 

‘What do you call those flowers 
you are designing now, Maud, and 
which I find so very pretty?’ asks 
Madame Delaine, as Clare’s busy 
fingers arrest her attention. 

‘They are clematis, purple and 
white. When I have drawn and 
painted them, I shall copy them on 
turquoise blue velvet.’ 

‘ And that will be for what?” 
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‘For the borders of some hand- 
some boudoir curtains.’ 

‘Ah, that will be magnifique in 
verity! And pray who means to 
buy anything so very fine ? 

‘A Miss “ Belle Moss” sent me 
the velvet, the silks, and the com- 
mission,’ says Clare. ‘She is at 
the Kaleidoscope, and dear kind 
Susie persuaded her to give me 
the order for this work. She is 
furnishing a bijou residence, I be- 
lieve. Her salary at the theatre is 
54. a week, and yet she offers me 
six guineas for some needlework. It 
is a strange world, this of London !’ 

‘Jt is a wicked world fant pis !’ 
says Madame Delaine, with an im- 
patient sigh. ‘I pray to the good 
God day and night to protect my 
poor little Susie. Her life leads 
her along paths of terrible danger.’ 

‘But she is good, honest, true, 
and therefore quite safe, I am sure,’ 
says Clare earnestly. ‘I cannot 
tell you how I admire her brave 
independence, her honest industry. 
And she is so considerate to me, 
and has already helped me by get- 
ting me so many orders. I am 
pleased to do the work ; but I fear 
I sometimes vex Susie, for I must 
decline to go to the theatre; and 
nothing shall induce me to become 
acquainted with any of the /adies 
there. I have induced Susie to 
promise she will never mention my 
name to any one of them, or tell 
them anything but the simple fact 
that a poor girl who lodges in the 
same house with her is glad to 
execute their commissions. I never 
wish to see any one but Susie and 
yourself, Madame Delaine; and I 
shall be quite content, and most 
grateful, to stay here with you for 
years, if you will let me.’ 

‘But is it wise, my child, to 
persist in thus shutting yourself 
away from the world? It seemsso 
strange that at your age you will 
go nowhere, and decline to make 
any acquaintances. It is well to 


be industrious—I admire you for 
that; also I commend you for 
being careful in the selection of 
friends. But you lead the life of a 
nun, and, indeed, I fear you will 
really take the veil and the vows 
one day.’ 

Clare flushes painfully. 

‘Sometimes I wish that I could 
do so,’ she says. 

‘ Ah, but this is folly, my child. 
I hope I am a good Catholic ; but 
I have my own thoughts and my 
long experience, and the result is 
that I do not like to see young 
girls becoming nuns. It is a better 
and a happier life to be a devoted 
wife and a good mother. Believe 
an old woman when she tells you 
that from her heart.’ 

‘A devoted wife!’ Poor Clare 
feels as though a healing wound 
were suddenly torn open within 
her heart. She hides her face and 
bursts into a passion of tears. 

Madame Delaine, who has al- 
ways seen the girl self-collected, 
tranquil, reserved, and quite un- 
emotional, is startled. She stretches 
out her thin white hands, all bent 
and crippled with rheumatism, and 
lays them on her young friend’s 
shoulders. 

‘My good Maud,’ she says ten- 
derly, ‘ you are a young girl and I 
a very old woman ; but I have not 
forgotten my own youth yet, and, 
believe me, I can sympathise with 
trials and troubles. I trusted you 
when I saw you first, and I will- 
ingly offered you the protection of 
my humble home. I have forborne 
to ask any questions of you all 
these many weeks because con- 
fidence comes best without solici- 
tation ; but I have always known, 
as I now see, that you bear with 
you the burden of a great sorrow. 
Will you not tell it to me? 

‘Believe me, confession com- 
forts and relieves. It is not in- 
tended that we should lock up our 
griefs in our own breast; at times 
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they must be too hard to carry 
without the aid of sympathy and 
consolation. I tell my sins to my 
priest, my sorrows to my friends, 
and both to my God. And so it is 
possible, ah, almost easy, to live ! 

The old lady’s face is beautiful 
as she speaks. Her wrinkles are 
lost in a happy smile, the fading 
light in her erst sparkling eyes 
seems to shine with a reflection of 
the undying light from the brave 
soul within. 

Clare glances at the bent silver- 
white head, at the noble old face, 
at the poor crippled hands stretch- 
ed towards her in supplication and 
sympathy. O, if she dared tell this 
sweet kind old lady a/// 

That would indeed be both com- 
fort and relief; but, alas, her bur- 
den must be borne in patience and 
—in silence ! 

‘I cannot, I must not speak,’ 
she says, repressing her sobs with 
an effort. ‘ My sorrow is my secret. 
I cannot share it.’ 

Madame Delaine feels really per- 
plexed. Ever since Susie brought 
Clare home with her one evening, 
neatly two months ago, there has 
been a latent suspicion in the old 
lady’s mind concerning the ante- 
cedents of the reserved and beau- 
tiful young stranger. She took her 
on trust in the first instance, im- 
pressed by the candour of her brief 
replies to preliminary and neces- 
Sary inquiries ; and she has never 
for a moment doubted the justice 
of her first impressions in the girl’s 
favour. Having accepted her in 
good faith, and without demanding 
any explanation of her friendless 
condition, Madame Delaine con- 
siders herself bound to avoid ask- 
ing questions later on. She is a 
lady by birth and breeding, and 
could never descend to vulgar curi- 
Osity. But, as time goes on, she 
has wished and hoped, for ‘ Maud’s’ 
own sake, that the barrier of reserve 
between them should be broken, 
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and that the lonely girl should 
bring herself to share her secret 
trouble, whatever its nature, with 
one so ready and anxious to give 
her the benefit of womanly sym- 
pathy and advice. 

She watches that bowed head 
attentively now. Has the right 
moment come? Will Maud speak 
at last ? 

Trouble, trial, perhaps tempta- 
tion, have come into this girl’s life ; 
but no dishonour has ever smirched 
the fair robe of purity which clothes 
her soul and looks so innocently 
out of her large sadeyes. On that 
point Madame Delaine has never 
had a shadow of doubt. 

Suddenly Clare raises her head, 
looks across at the sympathetic 
face of the kind old lady before her, 
crosses over, and kneels at her feet. 

‘I will confess to you, dear 
Madame Delaine, she says. ‘I 
will tell you all my story, and you 
shall judge me. I will leave my 
fate in your hands, and I will abide 
by your decision. If you disap- 
prove of my intention to withdraw 
myself from a world I have found 
very cruel, I will do so no longer ; 
but I am quite sure, whatever you 
think of my conduct, you will re- 
spect my secret, and not betray 
me either to my friends—if there 
be such—or to my enemies.’ 


Clare’s story is soon told. She 
has spoken without the least re- 
servation—frankly, unreservedly. 

The sun has sunk low in the 
western sky. A parting gleam of 
its golden light tips the red tiles 
on the opposite roof. The kettle 
is singing peacefully upon the hob, 
Madame’s faithful old cat is purr- 
ing contentedly upon the window- 
sill. Susie has not returned from 
her morning performance yet, and 
Clare awaits her patient listener’s 
verdict or decision. Will she be 
judged right or wrong, innocent or 
guilty ? 
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It has been a strange, but not 
altogether a painful, experience to 
confide all her doubts, fears, hopes, 
and anxieties to another. She has 
led a weary life of such utter men- 
tal isolation for a very long time 
now, that the notion of putting 
her varied experiences into words, 
and discussing them with a sym- 
pathetic listener, suggested a feel- 
ing of blessed relief to her. 

And this is just what she has 
experienced during the recital of 
the story of her sad young life. 

‘And now, Madame Delaine, you 
have heard, you know a. As I 
have naught extenuated, I feel sure 
you will set down naught in ma- 
lice.’ 

‘Ah, you are making what is 
called a quoting there. I know 
more of the literature of your lan- 
guage than you would judge from 
my ungrammatical speaking.’ 

‘I think you speak wonderfully, 
dear madame,’ says Clare, with 
conviction ; ‘and now I am most 
anxious to hear what you will have 
to say tome. Have I done right 
or wrong? Do you blame me?’ 

‘Blame you? mais non, absolu- 
ment non. You have behaved all 
throughout like a dear, a noble- 
hearted girl.’ 

‘And you don’t wish me to go 
away from you and Susie?” 

‘I wish you to remain for always, 
my wise and good daughter. At 
least, I would desire to keep you 
until I hand you over to somebody 
very worthy of you—to your Mon- 
sieur Harold, par exemple.’ 

‘QO, that can never be now, dear 
kind madame,’ Clare sighs pro- 
foundly, as she makes this declara- 
tion. 

‘And for why not, my child? If 
your fiancé is as brave and true 
and consistent a man as you have 
taught me to believe, he will not 
lose heart, he will not rest until 
he has restored to himself the wo- 
man whom he love. He will per- 


severe until he have found you, 
and then— 

‘His mother may have taught 
him to think ill of me—to despise 
me.’ 

‘He will believe no evil of you 
if he has true love for you. That 
in itself means an entire faith.’ 

‘Is there any true love in this 
world ?? exclaims Clare bitterly. 
*I often doubt it when I remember 
the insults that have been offered 
to me under that sacred name.’ 

* The counterfeit does not deny 
it, but proves the existence of the 
true. I read somewhere, only the 
other day, “If there had never 
been reai guineas, there would be 
no sham ones.” ’ 

‘It certainly seems as if only 
the sham ones are offered to me,’ 
says Clare, with a sorry attempt 
at a smile. ‘Harold must have 
been at home for months now, 
and—’ 

‘And you have persistently hided 
yourself for months? How will 
you that this poor young man shall 
find you when you spend your life 
in making effort that he shall not 
do so? Now I shall just show you 
what I consider the great foolish- 
ness of your conduct. In the first 
place, your ridicule fear of the 
Home in which Mrs. Steele has 
threaten to imprison you, makes 
you to run away from your situa- 
tion. If you had stayed to ask a 
little advice, or even to think of it, 
quite in a tranquil moment, you 
must have found that this ma- 
licious lady could not do this 
thing. Your next folly is this: you 
live in daily and quite free inter- 
course with a young man for whom, 
from the first hour of your meet- 
ing, you have nota feeling of great 
confidence. And at last you are 
strongly surprised at a declaration 
of him, which you ought to have 
been prepared for quite in the 
commencement of your acquaint- 
ance quixotic.’ 
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Clare lifts her hands with a ges- 
ture of supplication. 

*I see it all, dear madame,’ she 
says humbly, for she is one of the 
few who can accept reproof graci- 
ously. 

‘And I will say no more words 
on a subject so pénid/e, says Ma- 
dame Delaine, pressing her young 
friend’s hand reassuringly. ‘It is 
easy for those to make rules and 
laws who have not themselves been 
placed in circumstances of a great 
perplexity. And we often are 
readier to blame, than to make an 
avis as to what will be right to 
do. You are a brave, a good girl, 
though it may be a little in want 
of a wise discretion sometime. 
But en vérité you are only a child 
now ; and I hope my little Susie 
will go so straight and just through 
her difficult life as you have done. 
By the bye, she is late to-day—I 
do not like her to linger on her 
way. It is surely the hour for our 
tea already ? 

‘It is, says Clare. ‘I will go 
up and put my work away. When 
I come back I'll make the tea; 
Susie will be here by that time, I 
am sure, and longing for the cup 
that cheers, as she always does 
when she is tired and thirsty.’ 

Clare’s little room at the top of 
the old lodging-house is a model 
of neatness and good taste. The 
cheap cretonne curtains that frame 
the old-fashioned small-paned win- 
dow are beautifully draped. The 
hand of the artist is visible in those 
graceful folds and dainty nbbon 
bows. Many a wealthy dame might 
envy Clare the furniture of her 
cloth- covered mantelshelf, with 
its handsome border of giant pan- 
sies, and the large well- shaped 
vases, picked up at a stall in Tot- 
tenham Court-road, and filled with 
bright bunches of fragrant spring 
flowers. On the wall are photo- 
graphs of Torchester College and 
Cathedral, purchased as treasure- 


trove at a stationer’s in ‘the Lane,’ 
and framed in cardboard, on which 
trails of ivy, clematis, and honey- 
suckle are painted by Clare’s clever 
hands. These pictures are sus- 
pended by ribbons, which match 
the bows on the curtains. Other 
sketches are hung up also, studies 
of flowers and still-life executed by 
the apt pupil under Percy's guid- 
ance. 

‘Vet sometimes in this world of ours 

So may of mine abide with you, 


As ever shall of yours with me, 
A word, a sigh, a memory.’ 


She recalls Percy’s look, and 
seems to hear the tone of his voice 
as he quoted those lines one day 
while he watched the progress of 
her drawing. 

The flowers she was copying 
then are dead long ago. Her 
friendship with Percy has come 
to a sudden untimely end, and now 
they are parted—for ever. 

‘Tout passe, tout casse, tout 
Jasse, he had often said or sung, 
adding fresh and bitter meaning 
to the light words by the cynical 
tone in which he uttered them. 

Clare does not for a moment 
imagine that Percy has ever given 
her another thought since she es- 
caped from him. Some day—as 
soon as possible—she means to 
enclose a banknote in an enve- 
lope, and retum it ‘with grateful 
and friendly remembrance’ to him 
from whom she ventured to bor- 
row it in the hour of her need. 
And that will be the last link with 
that episode of her past life. 

But Harold? 

Alas, if all is over between her 
and him also, then the sun of her 
life has set indeed, and that con- 
vent’ hinted at by the dear, kind, 
old lady downstairs would be a 
welcome and peaceful resort in 
which to end the days that can 
have no love-light in them in 
future, and present so dark, cheer- 
less, and hopeless a prospect. 
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She is standing by her little 
window; the sun, which has set 
behind the house, has left a part- 
ing gleam on the opposite roofs 
and panes. She opens her window 
to set the flowers out into the cool 
night air, which always refreshes 
and revives them. And as she 
bends forward in her desire to 
place them firmly upon that outer 
ledge, she glances down into the 
street, and catches sight of Susie, 
who is standing at the opposite 
comer, talking to a slim dark 
man. There is quite enough light 
left for Clare to scan him atten- 
tively. 

‘ That must be 4e,’ she concludes, 
with truly feminine promptitude. 
‘ He is a gentleman, but common- 
place. And that is the man little 
Susie loves, and for whose sake she 
has actually managed to keep the 
secret she has been longing, but 
not daring, to tell me all these long 
weeks.’ 

Clare, safe in her coign of van- 
tage, and quite sure that she, who 
sees, is high above the line of sight 
herself, watches the couple oppo- 
site, who are evidently talking of 
something far more interesting than 
pluie et beau-temps ; for Susie’s face 
is flushed; and the young man is 
holding her hand longer than is at 
all necessary for purposes of leave- 
taking. 

How can Susie care for such a 
commonplace dark man as that? 
Clare wonders, as women are apt 
to wonder at the incomprehensible 
fancies of others. 

Then she closes her window, 
and goes down-stairs. On the 
second landing she meets her 
friend. 

‘ Are you tired, Susie ?’ she asks, 
looking compassionately into the 
girl’s strangely flushed face. 

‘No, dear, not very ; but I must 
wash my face and brush my hair, 
I got so hot walking. I knew I 
was late. Do go and make the 


tea, Maud dear, and keep Gran 
from scolding me. I can’t always 
be here to the minute, you know.’ 

She speaks fractiously, depre- 
catingly, as though to avoid ques 
tion or remonstrance. 

Clare follows her friend into the 
poor little bedroom, which pre- 
sents no sort of attraction ; it has 
never occurred to the actress to 
beautify it in any way. The only 
ornamentation she ever attempts 
is in the way of extra flowers and 
ribbons on her hats or her gowns ; 
and these would decidedly be bet- 
ter without it. 

‘Susie,’ says Clare, approaching 
the washhand-stand, at which her 
friend is already occupied in bath- 
ing that hot troubled face, ‘ Susie 
dear, will you tell me who that 
gentleman was ?” 

Susie lifts her dripping face out 
of the basin of water, and exclaims, 
in a tone of defiance, 

‘ What gentleman ?” 

‘He who bade you good-bye so 
affectionately at the corner of the 
street ? 

Susie drops the towel, and the 
sudden flush that crimsons her 
face now is the result of something 
warmer than water or friction. It 
is the anger of passionate revolt 
at this first indication of any inter- 
ference with her closely - guarded 
secret. 

‘I cannot see that you have any 
right, Maud!’ she cries, in a shrill 
tone. 

No underbred woman, however 
amiable her disposition, speaks 
quietly when she feels annoyed. 

‘Dear Susie, doesn’t affection 
give me a right ?’asks Clare, placing 
her hands on her friend’s shoul- 
ders, and looking anxiously into 
the tear-dimmed, troubled, blue 
eyes. 

The elder girl’s gentle voice and 
tender manner melt Susie’s anger 
and reserve ina moment. She is 
really a soft-hearted child. 
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* That was Lord Kempton,’ she 
cries, flinging her arms around 
Clare’s neck, and hiding her face. 
‘That is the man I love with all 
my heart, and he loves me, and 
some day I am to be his wife. It 
may be a long time first; but I 
trust him as much as I love him, 
and so, of course, I can wait.’ 

* Come, then, my children, come !’ 
cries Madame Delaine from below. 
‘Will you not let me have some 
tea this night ? 

Clare runs down swiftly, and full 
of apologies. Susie follows, as soon 
as she has dried her eyes, and suffi- 
ciently composed herself to meet 
her grandmother’s keenly scrutin- 
ising glance, with a placid smile on 
her tell-tale face. 

The tea is soon brewed ; a tempt- 
ing dish of muffins is set upon the 
table, and also a sweet cake, of 
Clare’s own making. Madame De- 
laine enjoys the good cheer set 
before her, with grateful apprecia- 
tion ; but neither of the girls has 
any appetite this evening. Susie is 
troubled about her own affairs, and 
Clare is anxious on Susie’s account. 


Having once broken the ice of 
her enforced reserve, Susie is not 
only willing, but absolutely eager, 
to tell Clare the whole story of 
that embryo love-affair of hers, 
which commenced with a sudden 
encounter at the edge ofthe prompt- 
wing, was continued amid profuse 
apologies, smiles, explanations, and 
compliments, and had since been 
stimulated by many meetings, in 
and out of the theatre, by repeated 
conversations and protracted con- 
fidences. It had but lately cul- 
minated in Lord Kempton’s frank 
avowal of his love, and his desire 
to make Susie his wife, as soon as 
he should be able to assert him- 
self zzs-a-27s his family, to whom 
he was not quite prepared to pre- 
sent his bride, and his views of 
the future, as yet. 


By Clare’s invitation, Susie has 
crept up into her friend’s room, as 
soon as Madame Delaine had 
retired to bed, and the girls have 
settled themselves to a long con- 
fidential talk ; both talk and con- 
fidence being on Susie’s part, how- 
ever. 

The first mention of the name 
of Lord Kempton, who she knows 
is the pupil of Maurice Steele, has 
filled Clare with anxious misgivings. 
She has often heard Mrs. Steele 
speak of the young lord as a splen- 
did parti, and has been present at 
many a confidential talk between 
Cecilia and her vulgar ambitious 
mother, when these two have dis- 
cussed the chances of alluring 
Maurice’s high-born pupil. 

From what she has seen of the 
world and its ways, it seems very 
doubtful to her that Lord Kemp- 
ton’s love-making and his inten- 
tionsare as honest and disinterested 
as Susie evidently believes them 
to be; and Clare trembles at the 
thought of a future which seems 
fraught with danger to this blue- 
eyed confiding child. Her anxiety 
is redoubled when Susie, having 
launched into circumstantial narra- 
tive, makes up for her long silence 
on the subject nearest to her heart 
by telling Clare a thousand details 
of the life behind the scenes at 
the Kaleidoscope, of which she 
had never ventured to speak be- 
fore, always fearing to betray her 
lover in the course of such revela- 
tions. She now tells Clare the 
private history of that ambitious 
public character, Miss Belle Moss, 
and she repeatedly mentions the 
name of one Lord Verstrume. 

‘ A nasty horrid old beast!’ Susie 
calls him, shuddering, and goes on 
to repeat some of the astounding 
stories she has heard of that gay 
and gallant veteran. 

Clare shudders too, and her 
heart sinks within her. 

Is this the set into which poor 
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little Susie is forced by the hard 
fate which compels her to earn her 
bread ? 

Is the young peer like the old 
one in habits, tastes, and mode of 
life ? 

No; surely not. Susie could not 
speak of the one with such ardent 
affection, and of the other with 
horror and loathing, if both be- 
longed to the same evil-minded 
class. 

‘Be careful, Susie, my darling— 
be very, very careful,’ Clare im- 
plores her young friend, when the 
flow of her confidences seems to 
have exhausted itself. 

*O Maud, don’t tell me the old 
story I am so sick of hearing al- 
ready—don’t tell me “men are 
deceivers ever,” or any of that dis- 
gusting rubbish. You might as well, 
and with far more reason, say the 
same thing of women. O, those 
girls at the theatre! they are a 
humbugging deceiving set. They 
flatter the men and they lie to the 
women, until I’m ashamed of my 
own sex. But there are exceptions, 
of course, among the pros.—the 
professionals, I mean—and there 
are one or two hard-working, de- 
cent, sober girls and women, even 
at the Kaleidoscope. But they do 
have a bad time of it, what with 
the jeers and sneers of the others, 
the little money they earn, and the 
much that’s expected of them! I 
often envy you, Maud, sitting in a 
decent home doing pretty work in 
peace and quiet. You have no 
rows, no bothers, no scrambling 
into and out of your clothes, no 
jealousies, no tittle-tattle, no fines ; 
neither horrid men to tease you, 
nor vulgar noisy girls to try and 
make you lose your temper, and 
then to quarrel and say it’s all your 
fault !’ 

Susie kneels by her friend’s side, 
hides her flushed face in Clare’s 
lap, and bursts into tears. 

‘Since I have known and loved 


my dear lord, the hardest part of 
my life is over,’ she says, ‘and it’s 
really very seldom I think as bit- 
terly as I have spoken now. As to 
breaking down outright, it’s never 
happened to me—never. But it 
has been such a relief to tell you 
everything, Maud—to know that 
there is one good honourable wo- 
man in the world, in whom one 
dares to trust implicitly. In future 
I shall tell you all that happens 
between my dear lord and myself. 
You shall know everything. Then 
you will never have cause to fret 
or be anxious about me, will you ?’ 

‘You must “fry fo keep your 
heart unbroken, safely in your hand,” 
my darling,’ says Clare, with her 
sympathetic smile. 

‘What a glorious actress you'd 
make, Maud!’ exclaims Susie, pro- 
fessional instinct strong within her. 
‘When you said those lines just 
now, you looked grand, and you 
have the sweetest-speaking voice I 
ever heard. O, I do wish you'd 
let me tell Mr. Rose about you. 
He’s acting manager at the Melpo- 
mene; and Lord Kempton gave 
me a letter to him the other day, 
because he thought even the 
smallest part at a first-class theatre 
like that—page, or lady-in-waiting, 
or anything—would be better and 
nicer for me than the best-dressed 
part in our burlesques. And though 
I shouldn’t much care to go back 
to the dummy business again, after 
having had speaking and dancing 
to do, I’d even consent to that for 
his dear sake ; for I know it would 
please and delight him to get me 
out of the theatre I’m in now.’ 

‘That I can fully understand, 
and I cordially agree with—your 
friend, Susie ; but pray dismiss the 
notion of my seeing any one con- 
nected with the theatre from your 
mind. I shall never consent to go 
either in front or behind the scenes ; 
and if you love me, Susie, you will 
give me your most solemn word 
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that never, under any circum- 
stances, will you mention me, or 
even allude to your fellow-lodger, 
either to Lord Kempton or to any 
one else.’ Then with sudden fear 
she adds, ‘ You surely have never 
told him anything about me yet?’ 

‘No, dear; you had asked me 
not to do so before, you know.’ 
Susie speaks almost reproachfully. 
‘And all I ever said was that we, 
Gran and I, knew one girl lodging 
in the house with us, but none of 
the others who live here.’ 

‘And you said nothing else 
about me ?’ 

‘Nothing. He seemed glad I 
knew nothing of the other lodgers, 
and did not ask me any further 
questions. Indeed, he is quite as 
anxious I should not talk about 
him as you are about yourself, 
Maud. It does seem so funny to 
me that people wish to make all 
these mysteries.’ 

Clare has it on her lips to say, 
‘It is a pity you do not respect 
the wishes of your friends ;’ but she 
refrains. ‘I consider myself hon- 
oured by the confidence you have 
shown me, Susie,’ she says. ‘And 
I need scarcely assure you that 
your secret and Lord Kempton’s 
are equally safe in my keeping ; 
but I must ask you to give mea 
decided and solemn promise that 
you do not tell him one word more 
about me. I do not love to make 
mysteries, dear, but it is necessary 
for my peace and happiness that 
neither Lord Kempton nor any 
one of his friends should know of 
my existence.’ 

‘I promise you, by the true love 
I have for iim’ says Qusie, with 
great solemnity. ‘If I betray you, 


then, as a punishment, I shall ex- 
pect him to break his faith to me. 
Will that satisfy you, Maud ?” 

It is within a week of this noc- 
turnal conversation that Susie and 
Lord Kempton make the excursion 
to Battersea Park, which ends dis- 
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astrously, and so greatly disturbs 
the peace of mind of each. 

And it is in taking counsel with 
Clare, concerning her lover’s extra- 
ordinary conduct, that Susie men- 
tions the name of Steele. 

Clare has been anxiously waiting 
for the opportunity thus offered 
her ; and to make her injunction on 
Susie of the most stringent she 
now says to her, ‘Never, on any 
account, have anything to do with 
any person of the name of Steele.’ 

Susie, who is frightened by her 
grave friend’s solemn looks and 
tone, instantly promises obedience 
to this startling behest. 

Lord Kempton’s inexplicable 
conduct, the cold estrangement 
which is blighting all Susie’s former 
vision of happiness, now appears 
to the poor simple child the direct 
consequence, the merited punish- 
ment, of her having in some sort 
broken faith with Maud ; for, urged 
by Lord Kempton’s dictatorial 
questioning, she certainly had made 
some further allusion to her fellow- 
lodger, although she had solemnly 
promised not to do so. 

‘Tf I betray you I shall expect 
him to break faith to me!’ Such 
were her words when Maud had 
urged her to silence; but she had 
not kept to the letter of her plighted 
word. Therefore was she being 
punished now. Providence or 
Fate (Susie’s ideas on the vast sub- 
ject of Kismet are of the vaguest) 
has decreed this summary retribu- 
tion. Her lover's cruel coldness 
is the just award for her own lack 
of loyalty to sad, brave, good, kind 
Maud. 

It is this painful remembrance 
which causes her to avoid Mr. 
Steele, when she sees him in the 
street, and to run down a lane 
rather than meet him face to face, 
as she had really been longing to 
do, having faith in his influence 
over Lord Kempton. 

As Maurice was in great haste 
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that day, and had already wasted 
his morning in looking over the an- 
tiquated book-stalls which abound 
in the neighbourhood of Holywell- 
street in search of a particular 
classical volume which he had 
failed to find, he was in no mood 
for further delay, and would cer- 
tainly have resented being detained 
by Susie or any one else. In fact 
he was then ev route for St. Pan- 
cras Station, where he had already 
deposited his portmanteau ; for he 
had settled to start for Cambridge 
now, and was determined not to 
put off his departure from London 
another day. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


MAURICE ACCEPTS A MISSION. 
‘ Superior worth your rank requires ; 

For that mankind reveres your sires ; 

If you degenerate from your race, 

Their merit heightens your disgrace,’ 

THERE is a row of small pic- 
turesque houses in Cambridge, 
known as Brookside. The houses 
are convenient and pretty at the 
same time; for each one has a 
neat garden in front, and boasts of 
green railings, a quaint porch, and 
bay-windows. These have a plea- 
sant outlook upon the clear stream 
which runs between the buildings 
and a broad much-frequented 
high-road. This road is specially 
affected as a promenade by read- 
ing men, who choose it for the 
necessary constitutional in which 
health requires them to relax men- 
tal pressure, and brace their muscles 
before Hall once a day at least. 

It is in one of these pretty little 
residences that Maurice Steele has 
just taken up his abode. His long- 
projected tour into Devonshire 
has come to an untimely end 
through the sudden death of the 
man who projected and organised 
the reading-party in the first in- 
stance. And Maurice, determined 
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to lose no more of his precious 
time, resolves to return to Cam- 
bridge at once, where he is soon 
very comfortably settled in his own 
quarters. He has made up his 
mind to divide his time between 
coaching, which is lucrative, and 
that literary enterprise which is at 
once his greatest effort and his 
favourite relaxation. 

‘And you really will work now, 
Browne, won’t you?’ says Maurice, 
turning with an appealing glance 
to the lazy and refractory pupil, 
whose mental advancement he has 
lately been induced to undertake 
by the offer of an exceptionally 
handsome fee from Browne sen. 
That individual, though wealthy, 
is himself wholly uneducated, but 
full of pride and ambition for his 
only son. 

‘Bother work,’ says Browne 
jun., with a contemptuous grimace. 
‘ What in the world is the use of a 
fellow having—’ 

‘ This morning's post has brought 
me another letter from your father,’ 
says Maurice promptly; ‘he is 
most anxious—’ 

*O yes, I know all about that, 
Mr. Steele,’ replies young Browne of 
Trinity, with a laugh. ‘ Pray don’t 
show me the governor's epistle. 
I get quite enough of the same 
sort on my own account, I assure 
you, and they are all and always 
alike. “I am a self-made man; 
you are my only son ; I wish you 
to do credit to me and my firm; I 
intend you to represent the county 
in Parliament; I wish you to be 
the first man of your year, or the 
second man of the century ;” and 
more rot of the same ambitious 
kind. What folly it is!’ 

‘Instead of ridiculing your 
father, whose only fault seems to 
be his exceeding pride in, and 
affection for, his son, would it not 
be better to try and deserve the 
very excellent opinion he has of 
you? Maurice speaks gravely, al- 

Cc 
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most sternly. There are moments 
when his new pupil’s careless 
stupidity aggravates him past pa- 
tient endurance. 

Young Browne feels aggrieved ; 
he is neither more nor less than a 
spoilt schoolboy, and he resents 
the faintest indication of reproof, 
as all spoilt children do. 

‘It’s not the slightest use the 
fussy old gov haranguing like this, 
upon my word it isn’t, Mr. Steele. 
Ihave zo ambition. It isn’t in me, 
and no amount of coaching will 
put it there. And as for learning, 
I can't fag. I’m not of the fagging 
sort, don’t you know. I’m deter- 
mined to have a go in with the 
University at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match at Lord’s; and I 
wouldn’t object toa shy at billiards 
in the same way. If I am success- 
ful at that sort of thing, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied. I don’t care a 
—well, a d/ank about anything else. 
I’ve no brains, never had, so what 
is the use of pretending, eh?” 

Maurice frowns and shuts his 
lips close, to repress the sharp re- 
monstrance which rises to them. 

Browne jun. is not at all the 
style of man he can possibly have 
any sympathy with; and when he 
thinks of the large retainer he has 
already accepted, and the further 
fee which is to come to him by 
and by, his conscience smites him. 
How can he reconcile it to himself 
to take such large sums from old 
Browne (of Ashcombe Mills, York- 
shire), when he feels quite con- 
vinced that young Browne’s reading 
will in nowise present an equivalent 
for his father’s outlay? 

Maurice has a keen sense of 
honour, and it militates against his 
manly pride to feel that he is re- 
ceiving more money than he con- 
siders he has fairly earned. He 
certainly spares neither time nor 
trouble, and honestly strives to 
cram something into the thick 
head of the fat, florid, bull-necked 
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youth who is sitting opposite him 
at this moment. 

But at present his efforts have 
not been crowned with success. 

When Browne jun. is not de- 
voting himself wholly to cricket, 
he habitually takes more beer than 
is good for liver or brain; and the 
result of a life divided between 
beer and athletic pursuits is nei- 
ther an increase of refinement or 
intellect. 

Involuntarily Maurice’s thoughts 
revert to Lord Kempton. He was 
not brilliant or industrious either ; 
but O, how different from Browne 
of Trinity! Lord Kempton at 
least was courteous, well dressed, 
neat, and gentleman-like in looks 
and bearing under all circum- 
stances, whereas this under-bred 
cub— 

Maurice checks himself men- 
tally. Perhaps he is harsh and 
unjust in his estimate of young 
Browne, who, though uncouth, is 
by no means deserving of the in- 
tolerant feeling he so unconsciously 
provokes, and which really borders 
on contempt. 

Maurice certainly is very into- 
lerant at times. He rebels against 
the sentimental twaddle of the day, 
which first whines and then cla- 
mours for toleration. 

To his uncompromising intellect 
it seems that the cry for universal 
toleration has become maudlin. A 
man who has any character of his 
own must assert himself occasion- 
ally. He cannot always submit, 
suffer, and passively endure. He 
must act for himself now and then, 
cut down abuse with a strong right 
hand, and wage war to the knife 
against cubs or twaddling rebels. 
Such, at least, is Maurice’s convic- 
tion. 

The hapless youth who now 
stands before him, preparatory to 
his temporary exit from coach’s 
domain, shall certainly be crammed 
to some purpose. He shall be 
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made to forget the golden spoon 
of his birthright, and taught the 
value of brains fer se. On that 
point Mr. Steele has fully made up 
his mind. Browne sen. has quite 
a pathetic belief in Maurice Steele’s 
marvellous powers, in his unrivalled 
talent for imparting knowledge. 
Like most ignorant good-natured 
persons, this old man, who has so 
shrewd a knowledge of business 
and not the faintest idea of what 
he calls ‘book-learning,’ reveres 
and esteems those who possess the 
accomplishments which even his 
great wealth fails to endow him 
with. He regards Mr. Steele as 
quite a hero, as one whom he most 
desires to see his idle son emulate. 

As far as he is able, the tutor 
means to deserve the very excel- 
lent opinion of the owner of Ash- 
combe Mills. Full of this deter- 
mination, he applies himself to his 
irksome task with renewed vigour 
every day; but it is weary work 
for master and pupil too, and the 
appearance of Maurice's landlady 
with a tray and her lodger’s frugal 
luncheon is always hailed as a wel- 
come relief. 

Young Browne, delighted by 
the knowledge that the morning’s 
coaching is ‘over at last,’ jumps 
up with astounding alacrity, and 
seizes the books he is expected to 
carry away with him. This little 
ceremony is easily observed; it 
satisfies the master and does not 
inconvenience the pupil, who never 
thinks of opening any one of those 
learned tomes until he returns to 
Brookside again. 

As soon as Browne has departed, 
Maurice, with an_ irrepressible 
sigh of relief, nibbles at his sand- 
wiches, and then settles himself 
at his writing-table. He has some 
work to attend to for the college 
authorities before he returns to the 
labour he loves. 

His attention is soon absorbed 
in the close perusal of some Latin 


verses by young Headland of 
King’s ; and as he carefully reads 
on and on the frowns disappear 
from his brow, his eyes brighten, 
and a smile of satisfaction curves 
his lips. 

‘Clever young fellow this, he'll 
make his mark some day,’ he mur- 
murs ; and then he scans the lines 
a second time, as if he quite enjoys 
the task. This he really does, and 
the remembrance of the annoyance 
he has experienced in revising some 
of Browne’s literary efforts lends a 
zest to the present perusal. 

As soon as the duties of coach 
are fairly fulfilled he rises, and 
stretches himself with a sigh of re- 
lief. The worst part of the day’s 
labour is over; now he is free to 
concentrate his attention on his 
own work. 

He is soon in the agonies of 
composition, and so completely 
absorbed in his task that he neither 
hears nor heeds the peal of his 
front-door bell; and even his 
housekeeper’s repeated tap at the 
door of the study fails to arouse 
his attention. 

Then the door is timidly opened. 

‘If you please, sir— 

Maurice suppresses a forcible 
exclamation. He has no doubt 
that Browne has returned again. 
He has an agreeable habit of leav- 
ing all sorts of properties behind 
him, and of returning to ‘hunt 
them up’ as soon as Maurice is set- 
tled to the work which always suf- 
fers from interruption. 

But Browne does not put in an 
appearance this time; and Mrs. 
Tapps the landlady ventures to 
add, 

‘Very sorry to disturb you, sir, 
but Lord Fermanagh wish to see 
you particular, sir.’ 

Maurice jumps up, pushes his 
chair away, and hastily advances 
to meet this welcome, though most 
unexpected, visitor. 

‘I am very glad to see you, 
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Lord Fermanagh,’ he says cor- 
dially. And he means it. 

The grave old gentleman, who 
is so exceedingly reserved in his 
manner, and chills most of those 
who come in contact with him by 
the frigidity ofhis looks and speech, 
has always proved himselfa stanch 
and considerate friend to Maurice 
Steele, who took so great an inter- 
est in the career and advancement 
of young Lord Kempton from the 
first day of his appearance at the 
university. Kempton, who had 
never ‘got on’ with any man be- 
fore, turned to grave pleasant Mau- 
rice with instinctive trustfulness 
which soon amounted to affection. 
The boy was naturally ungenial. 
He had some of the faults of a past 
generation, without their redeem- 
ing qualities. His manner was 
stiff, and almost repulsive at times, 
and he made but few friends. Gay 
young men could not be expected 
to approve of the antiquated ideas 
and manners which characterised 
the youthful lord as well as the 
old Earl his father. 

Maurice, who was no longer in 
the heyday of his youth, was fellow 
of his college, and had been a suc- 
cessful competitor for scholarships 
in his time, was resting on his oars 
when first Lord Kempton appeared 
at the university, bringing with 
him a special note of introduction 
from a mutual friend, one Colonel 
Peel of the Royal Engineers. 

Maurice, who was seldom mis- 
led by appearances, read the shy 
youth aright. He descried timidity 
under the veneer of affectation, 
and a loyal nature under that hard 
crust of reserve. 

He believed in the good quali- 
ties of the prim youth whom 
his fellows chose to misunder- 
stand, sneer at, and despise. And 
Kempton, finding himself sought 
out by one who was so eminently 
his superior in intellect, and in the 
proud position which intellect se- 
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cures, responded gratefully to his 
new friend’s advances. Before a 
year was over, the Earl of Fer- 
managh had also made the ac- 
quaintance of his son’s ‘ chum,’ of 
whom he thoroughly approved, and 
whom he subsequently honoured 
with an invitation to accompany 
the young lord on his necessary 
travels abroad. 

‘You have very pleasant quarters 
here, Mr. Steele,’ says the Earl, in 
polite response to his host’s cordial 
welcome. ‘Am I right in con- 
cluding that you find yourself as 
well as you are looking ? 

Maurice smiles. ‘The measured 
tone, the stilted speech of the old 
nobleman sound strangely unfami- 
liar to him now, and yet they most 
vividly recall the voice and manner 
of his ex-pupil. 

‘ And how is Kempton ?’ he asks, 
when all preliminary greetings and 
compliments are satisfactorily ac- 
complished. 

Maurice has duly inquired after 
the health of Lady Fermanagh 
and healths of the ladies her 
daughters; then he asks after his 
friend. 

As soon as Maurice has men- 
tioned the name of his ex-pupil, 
Lord Fermanagh’s manner changes. 
The cool tone of conventional 
politeness becomes one of frigid 
reserve, the placid manner of a 
chance visitor deepens to the re- 
pressed earnestness of a man who 
has something of consequence to 
communicate. There is a pause. 

‘Is anything wrong with Kemp- 
ton ?’ asks Maurice anxiously. 

‘ My dear Mr. Steele, something 
is very wrong,’ says the Earl ; ‘ in- 
deed, I may at once tell you that 
Iam much concerned about my 
son, and that it is entirely on his 
account I have come to Cambridge 
and—to you.’ 

Maurice wheels his armchair 
close to the sofa on which his visi- 
tor is seated. 
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‘I am indeed sorry to hear this,’ 
he says. ‘What is the matter? Can 
I be of any assistance? If so, I 
beg, as a favour, that you will com- 
mand me, my lord.’ 

His tone is one of genuine in- 
terest, and the old Earl feels that 
he is speaking to a real friend; 
but his natural and unconquerable 
reserve prevents any ready response 
on his part. 

Maurice knows the man, and is 
not hurt by this chilling reticence ; 
indeed, he feels very sorry. His 
pride has no doubt been stung in 
some way, and he is inwardly smart- 
ing under that mask of cool self- 
possession. 

‘Has Kempton got into some 
scrape ?’ asks Maurice, by way of 
facilitating the communication. 

‘I do not know, Mr. Steele—I 
cannot say ; I am quite in the dark, 
indeed. Read this.’ 

And hehandshim a letter, written 
on thick glossy note-paper, in a 
sprawling woman’s hand, and in 
scented mauve ink. 

‘An anonymous stab,’ thinks 
Maurice, as he glances at the pre- 
tentious document; and so it 
proves on perusal, 


‘ To the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Fermanagh. 

‘ You area proud man, and will 
not be pleased to learn that the honour 
awaits you of becoming papa-in-law 
to Miss Vivia Delane of the Katlei- 
doscope Theatre. If you want to 
know what your future daughter-in- 
law is like, you had better put in an 
appearance at the Kaleidoscope any 
evening before 9.30; then you will 
have the pleasure of seeing her dance a 
pas seulin blach tights and a spangled 
ballet-shirt. The future Countess of 
Fermanagh in tights and spangles— 
a pretty picture, isn’t it? If you 
want confirmation of this statement, 
which is made by one who abhors 
pretended virtue—which is the most 
sneaking vice of all—go to the stage- 
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door between 11 and 12 at night, 
and you will there see the intended 
bridegroom respectfully awaiting the 
exit of the bride-elect. 


Maurice’s face grows very dark 
as he reads this venomous scrawl. 

‘I should never take any heed 
of an anonymous communication,’ 
he says, in a tone of cold con- 
tempt. 

‘ Neither should I ; but this let- 
ter certainly stag—sur—surprised 
me considerably.’ 

Lord Fermanagh so far moved 
as to speak flurriedly, hastily. 

Maurice wonders. 

‘Did you show the foul slander 
to Kempton?’ he says. 

‘Yes ; and he does not deny it.’ 

‘Does not deny that he means 
to marry this girl? Impossible !’ 

Maurice knows his pupil too well 
to suppose him capable of such an 
act of self-sacrifice. 

‘No, no,’ says his lordship ; ‘let. 
me be accurate. He does not deny 
his love—bah !—his infatuation for 
this girl, and declares that he wishes 
to marry her some day.’ 

Maurice smiles. 

‘That is a very different thing,’ 
he says. 

‘Not with my son, Mr. Steele. 
He declares he has taught the girl 
to care for and trust him. They 
had a quarrel some time ago, and 
he was so affected by it that we all 
saw there was something very much 
amiss. His mother was absolutely 
heartbroken about him. It appears 
that the reconciliation, after several 
weeks of estrangement, so fired the 
lad’s passion, that he became reck- 
less ; and his constant attendance 
at the stage-door most likely pro- 
voked the envy and malice which 
led to—this.’ 

Lord Fermanagh points to the 
obnoxious document. 

‘And his explanation with you 
led him to declare his intention ?” 
asks Maurice. 
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‘No doubt,’ says the Earl, ‘ for 
he evidently considers that he is 
bound to make this girl his wife 
some day. He is the soul of hon- 
our, as you must know, Mr. Steele, 
having lived with him for two years ; 
and if he thinks his honour is in- 
volved—God help us all! 

‘ He is the incarnation of world- 
liness,’ thinks Maurice. ‘ You have 
been his father for two-and-twenty 
years, and yet you seem to doubt 
that fact.’ ‘ He will lay great stress 
upon his honour, no doubt,’ he says 
aloud, after a minute’s reflection. 
‘Young men, placed in the difficult 
position in which Kempton now 
finds himself, are apt to prate in 
that fashion ; but if Kempton should 
ever resolve to marry this Miss 
Delane, it will be inclination, and 
not duty, which lights the hymeneal 
torch.’ 

‘I envy you your philosophy and 
your easy conviction, Mr. Steele,’ 
says his lordship, with studied in- 
difference. 

‘And what do you purpose doing, 
Lord Fermanagh?’ asks Maurice, 
after a protracted pause. 

He does not wish to show any 
anxiety for his methodical visitor’s 
departure, but time is very precious 
to him ; and having once heard the 
grievance, and expressed his sym- 
pathy, he desires to know what 
further may be expected of him as 
speedily as possible. 

‘I want you to come up to town 
and reason with my son on this 
very painful subject, Mr. Steele. 
Your influence over the lad is very 
great indeed.’ 

‘You have spoken yourself, my 
lord, and so has Lady Fermanagh, 
has she not?’ 

‘Yes, repeatedly.’ 

‘And you have both failed in 
convincing him ?’ 

‘ Signally failed.’ 

‘Then, indeed, I fear I have but 
little chance of succeeding.’ 

‘There you must allow me to 
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differ from you entirely, Mr. Steele. 
Our son naturally looks upon us 
as personally interested. He thinks 
our objection springs solely from 
a natural disinclination to receive 
a dancing-girl as a daughter. He 
will be far more likely to listen to 
reason from you, if he believes you 
are speaking of your own accord, 
and are moved by a disinterested 
feeling of friendship for him, and 
regard for his ultimate welfare.’ 

‘I will gladly endeavour to serve 
you and yours at any time, Lord 
Fermanagh,’ answers Maurice 
promptly. And the upshot of the 
interview is his promise to go up 
to town on the following Saturday, 
and see what he can do with 
Kempton. 

No man living would be more 
likely to regret a mésadliance, once 
he realises the folly of the step he 
has taken, than young Lord Kemp- 
ton. On that point Maurice has 
no manner of doubt. Kempton, 
who is naturally shy and reticent, 
and has always withdrawn himself 
from the society of his equals, has 
of course fallen a ready victim in 
the toils of the first decent girl who 
has taken the trouble to make up 
to his diffident lordship. If he had 
gone more into society, mixed with 
the men and women of his world, 
such a contretemps as this could 
never have occurred. 

These are Maurice’s thoughts 
as he prepares some claret and 
seltzer for his guest; and while 
both are imbibing this masculine 
substitute for ‘afternoon tea’ a 
sudden remembrance causes him 
to set down his glass and look hur- 
riedly across at his noble visitor. 

‘I hold the clue to this love- 
story, Lord Fermanagh,’ he says. 
‘ But I give you my word of honour 
I had completely forgotten the cir- 
cumstance when first you spoke.’ 
And then, without further hesita- 
tion, he tells his lordship the story 
of his interview with Susie at the 
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Kaleidoscope, and adds his con- 
viction as to the girl’s honour and 
worthiness. 

‘Believing Kempton old for his 
years, and the last man in the world 
to be really enslaved by a pretty 
childlike little dancer like that, I 
gave the matter no further thought,’ 
he says regretfully. ‘The name 
Vivia misled me when first you 
spoke. I only remembered that 
plump baby-faced little person as 
Susie, and, indeed, I had com- 
pletely forgotten her existence from 
that day to this.’ 

This is strictly true. Maurice 
has turned to his favourite occupa- 
tions with such zest after his en- 


forced idleness that he has not 
wasted time nor thought on the 
boys—and their folly. 

It all comes back to him now, 
the loyal unchanging affection of 
Harold for Clare, the infatuation 
(he sincerely hopes a less steadfast 
one) of Kempton for the dancer 
of breakdowns at the Kaleido- 
scope. 

* What I can do I will—rely on 
that, Lord Fermanagh,’ he says 
at parting. 

‘I am sure of it, Steele; and, 
believe me, we all know that this 
trouble would never have happened 
had you retained your post in our 
house but a little while longer.’ 


| To be continued. } 


SHADOW-LAND. 





Far from the world that we live in to-day 
Shadow-land lies ; 

None know how far it is, none know the way, 

What are its boundaries no one can say, 
Only surmise ; 

No one in life has set foot on that shore, 

Formed from the wreck of the sad evermore. 


Memory governs this shadowy land, 
Reigning supreme ; 
Ofttimes there come at her word of command 
Forms we have known, from the far-distant strand, 
Faint as a dream ; 
Forms of those dear in the days which have flown, 
Forms of beloved ones in life’s morning known. 


With them they bring long-lost scenes of the past 
Back to our view ; 

Pictures of friendships not destined to last, 

Loves that grew weak ’neath adversities’ blast, 
Painted anew ; 

Ridges and ripples in Time’s shifting sand, 

Hidden till now in the far Shadow-land. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 











OUR LODGERS. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


——@——— 


WE were fired with new projects 
—we were desperate in our last ex- 
tremity. We had received notice 
to quit extremely comfortable fur- 
nished apartments; and we were, 
moreover, the fortunate recipients 
of a legacy of 300/. froma maiden 
aunt. 

Why not, we asked, invariably 
looking at the best side of things 
with the unreason and blind fatuity 
of our sex, take a fair-sized house 
in a promising neighbourhood, and 
let lodgings ? 

The project, to be sure, had its 
disadvantages—what new scheme 
has not ?—and then, on the other 
hand, it looked exceedingly pro- 
mising, especially on paper, with 
seven nice rooms dotted out as 
bringing in so much money. We 
were tired of being the victims, the 
hapless flies caught in the webs of 
sharp and experienced lodging- 
house people so perfectly drilled 
in every ‘knowing’ dodge. We 
rebelled against those genteel cad- 
gers, who stole our butter, tea, and 
sugar; who had double keys to all 
the cupboards and drawers, and 
who entered our rooms and read 
our letters, and smudged our 
photographic albums, and thump- 
ed nigger melodies on our pretty 
cottage piano. Why not convert 
ourselves into spiders and catch 
flies too? Why not have a neat 
maidservant—the handy Irish girl 
immortalised by Dion Boucicault 
and other celebrated authors, ready 
to work for a kind word and no 
wages, and find ourselves the for- 
tunate possessors of a_ well-fur- 
nished house and lodgers ? 


Every one, more or less, approv- 
ed the notion, being, perhaps, 
rather pleased that we should buy 
experience dearly, and burn our 
fingers. We were persons who 
were always rather backward in 
seizing advantages, and in guard- 
ing our self-interests ; and no dis- 
cordant voices were raised against 
our scheme except that of an old 
nurse of Millicent, who spoke her 
mind with more candour than 
politeness. 

‘It won’t suit neither of you,’ 
this uncompromising old woman 
declared, speaking with the ex- 
perience of seventy years; ‘ you’ve 
both the misfortune to be ladies 
by birth and education, and you 
now both belong to what I’ve heard 
called the shabby-genteel. I tell 
you you'll both ’ave to wait on 
them lodgers, that is, if you get 
"em ; and you'll only be a kind of 
upper servants yerselves.’ 

We both warmly repudiated the 
notion, and endeavoured to laugh 
the excellent Mrs. Hyssop to scorn. 

* What of the once wild, but now 
regenerated, Irish girl, devoted to 
her mistress and “ould Ireland”— 
the typical maidservant of a mo- 
dest dwelling, in her neat black 
dress and spotless apron, cap, col- 
lar, and cuffs ?” 

* How very absurd ! we both ex- 
claimed ; ‘there’s the servant, of 
course, to do all that, or else what 
will be the good of her ? 

Nurse shook her head. 

‘A fig for the servant ; you’ll’ave 
to work yerselves. Take my ad- 
vice, both of you: put your three 
’undred pounds out on a good 
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mortgage, and keep on in furnish- 
ed apartments. Never mind if 
they do take a nob of your sugar, 
or a sprinkle of tea, or play the 
pianner when you're out. Lodgers 
will come and spoil your place 
and go off without payin’ a far- 
thing, and you'll buy cheap furni- 
ture that'll fall to pieces; and 
you'll both be taken in and lose 
your money, besides ’aving to work 
like niggers.’ 

Nevertheless we turned a deaf 
ear to this household Cassandra. 
Fate blinded our eyes and deaf- 
ened our ears, and urged us to go 
stumbling onward to our doom. 
Perhaps we had no especial rea- 
son to take so very cheerful a view 
of things, for we have never been 
remarkably impressed by the ex- 
treme benevolence or generosity 
of the human kind, or the excep- 
tional advantages we have received 
in having been born at all. Peo- 
ple have had aknack of failing us 
just when they were most wanted, 
offering advice gratis, and a very 
ready ‘ Good-morning.’ This may 
be a great deal our own fault, for 
the ‘art of managing others’ has 
somehow been denied us; and we 
have learnt that ‘Blessed are those 
who expect nothing, for they shall 
never be disappointed,’ is an aphor- 
ism worthy of the Talmud or the 
Koran. 

Still the idea we had originated 
took deeper root. We scoured 
every neighbourhood in the desire 
to find a suitable residence. We 
spent a small fortune on omni- 
buses, trains, and occasionally, 
when it rained, cabs. At last we 
found an agreeable and commo- 
dious house at Hazelmere. No- 
thing could exceed the civility of 
the local house-agent and land- 
lord. They politely asked for re- 
ferences, praised the neighbour- 
hood, said the air was equal, if 
not superior, to that of Brighton, 
declared the taxes were merely 
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nominal, offered to improve both 
front and back gardens, and even 
pledged themselves willing to meet 
our views to the extent of adding 
handsome folding-doors and a 
new kitchen dresser. These gene- 
rous concessions on the part of 
utter strangers quite overcame us ; 
we positively blushed with grati- 
tude, as we rang the dining-room 
bells and found them quite melo- 
dious. 

*Won’t it be nice when Sarah, 
or whatever her name is, comes in 
to answer the bells?’ we said, in 
playful foolishness and beautiful 
belief in the eternal fitness of 
things, as we glanced admiringly 
through the fine bay-window down 
the long wide road. 

With the conviction that we 
were putting the poor man to un- 
heard-of trouble and expense over 
the folding-doors and dresser, we 
murmured our thanks and with- 
drew. References were exchanged, 
and all ended satisfactorily. We 
began to look down the inviting 
columns of daily papers, over our 
breakfast, for bargains in furniture 
—yes, and lodgers. 

We have always been given to 
taking a toc cheerful view of things, 
like the worthy Mr. Briggs, spite 
of our past experiences, which 
should have rendered us ultra- 
pessimists ; still hope springs 
eternal in the human breast, and 
we were madly anxious to take a 
house. 

Of course we were dreadfully 
‘green ;’ we forgot to analyse the 
poor’s rate, Queen’s taxes, in- 
habited house duty, &c., and all 
the other minutiz of expenditure. 
Our friends told us we should be 
mischievous if we had no worries, 
and very good-naturedly left us to 
ourselves, kindly suggesting that 
we should be careful, or a sad 
awakening might be ours; we 
ought to reflect well, and do no- 
thing rashly, &c. Wealso listened 
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patiently to a graphic account of 
their own experiences. We re- 
solved to be very prudent, and lay 
out but little money at first, in 
order to see how the place let; 
we therefore introduced ourselves 
to the manager of a furnishing 
company, who snubbed us pain- 
fully when he saw we were doing 
-it ‘on the cheap.’ Warning us 
that his time was valuable, and 
that we must make up our minds 
‘ sharp,’ he led us through acres of 
rooms, and eventually sold us fur- 
niture to the extent of a hundred 
pounds. Our heads ached over 
the inspection of the various styles 
of fenders, beds, tables, chairs, and 
saucepans. We realised the in- 
tense materialism of the earth to a 
painful extent during this pur- 
chase—and after. ‘ Never mind,’ 
we said, with the pathetic trust 
of our Christian natures, and 
with the exaltation of two Excel- 
siors advancing to glory, ‘we 
shall get it all back again out of 
the lodgers.’ And yet our past 
experience proved that we mever 
did, through some strange fatality, 
ever get a single farthing back 
from any expended sums. We 
always considered ourselves regu- 
lar failures (I say ‘ we,’ because we 
look upon ourselves as ‘ one,’ and 
intend to sink or swim together). 
We had spent considerable sums 
in various artistic ventures, with 
the usual fatal results—the sponge- 
like natures of those whom we had 
paid absorbed our ready money, 
and wrung us dry, as skins of wine— 
and yet we were bold enough to at- 
tempt another of a more practical 
kind, yet still a venture. People 
have told us we were extremely 
‘soft’ and amiable, and that trust 
and faith should have distinct 
limits and meanings in a world 
where they are chiefly serviceable 
on Sundays, for honesty is as rare 
as a gem among millet-seed. 

‘ Here, at any rate, is something 
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for our money at last,’ Millicent is 
saying to me, pointing to the fur- 
niture. ‘It isn’t like paying money 
away to people and never seeing 
it again ; here are good solid chairs 
and tables, and we are now in a 
fair way to make money.’ 

Millicent is the elder, and I 
naturally look up to her for guid- 
ance. She is a splendid creature, 
whom I love as a being from an- 
other sphere. 

Married for her money to an un- 
scrupulous man, who spent nearly 
every penny of it, and was then 
forced to leave England to escape 
from his creditors, Millicent Fane 
and her three children came about 
seven years ago to live with her 
only surviving relative, an uncle. 
Two of these children died, and I 
was engaged as governess to the 
remaining one. The uncle sug- 
gested that the child should be 
sent to school, at the same time 
informing us we should have to 
‘clear out ;’ he was sick of house- 
keeping. I declined to leave 
Millicent, and we together faced 
the world, living till now in fur- 
nished apartments, on what was the 
wreck of her once magnificent 
fortune. 

A month elapsed ere we were 
at all settled in our new home, or 
had time to think of lodgers. We 
had been paying twenty-two shil- 
lings a week for our furnished 
apartments, and good attendance, 
when we were fired with the idea 
to take a house ; and we now found 
ourselves weighted with the re- 
sponsibility of rent, taxes, gas, and 
servant, in all amounting to about 
a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year. 

‘Never mind,’ we said again, 
radiant and cheerful, though the 
charwoman, who had come to 
scrub the rooms, had put her broom 
through a large pane of glass, and 
by upsetting her pail we found the 
ceiling spoilt, and water dripping 
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on our heads, ‘there are the 
lodgers to look forward to.’ 

Our servant also gave us some 
uneasiness ; we found she had a 
violent antipathy to cold meat, 
liver-and-bacon, fish, boiled rice, 
and other cheap but nutritious 
articles of diet. She was always 
talking of pudding. A servant 
with pudding on the brain and not 
in her stomach is an affliction at 
the best of times. 

‘What will it be when the lodg- 
ers come, and she has to cook and 
work for them?’ we asked, pale at 
the thought. 

What it was we soon ascertained. 
Sarah, discovering a card one morn- 
ing in the window, with ‘ Furnished 
apartments’ neatly printed on it, 
and surrounded by a sable border, 
immediately gave notice. Ques- 
tioned why she wished to leave, 
she gave us the following answer : 

‘Becos I’ve always lived with 
gentlefolks as kept a fair table ; 
and I’ve never seen a sultana plum 
nor a bit of suet come into this 
’ouse; besides as you're goin’ to 
lower yourselves by letting lodg- 
ings. I wish to leave at my 
month.’ 

It gave us a shock, a painful 
yet transitory shock; in fact we 
were getting used to disillusions. 
Could this dreadful defiant crea- 
ture, taking a clear-sighted view of 
our position, be right, and Nurse, 
who had warned us months ago, 
have really spoken the truth ? 

We glanced at the card and its 
mourning border, and sighed. In- 
deed, it had given us many mis- 
givings and qualms to erect it in 
the window, exposed to the coarse 
glare of publicity. We saw the 
baker laughing at it ; we remarked 
that the butcher, who had given 
us credit, at once sent in his bill 
and a very tough steak ; that the 
grocer expressed a desire for a 
weekly settlement; and that the 
milkman rose us a farthing in the 
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quart. There was also another 
lurking terror: ‘What would the 
landlord say ?” 

After Sarah left, we rose mag- 
nificently to the situation. ‘Let 
us do the work ourselves,’ we said, 
‘and save her wages. It will be 
like a perpetual picnic, and we 
can live better.’ 

For Millicent of late had begun 
to look paler and thinner; the 
struggle for bare existence seemed 
harder than ever. She lost her 
interest and sympathy in romance 
and art in proportion as she real- 
ised that the world had the power 
to crush her out of it, and that the 
forfeits she was called to pay for 
her trustfulness were harder than 
she deserved. Our clothes wore 
out, and could not easily be re- 
placed. We could not leave the 
house to visit or receive friends ; 
our hands were bruised and red- 
dened with work; nevertheless 
there were the lodgers—the lodgers 
who never came. 

Advertise, we said, always ad- 
miring our new furniture, which 
gave signs of internal decay. The 
clergyman of the parish happening 
to call one day for subscriptions 
towards a new church—‘a loan to 
the Lord’—sat down too suddenly 
on one of our best armchairs, and 
sent a castor wildly flying, besides 
breaking some of that internal ma- 
chinery called ‘springs.’ We also 
found fragments of hay stealing to 
the surface of the pretty cretonne, 
which all peeled off; and we asked 
ourselves, Had we been again 
robbed, as women invariably must 
be who are too sweet-natured and 
credulous for their own good? 

We did advertise, expending, 
with our unfortunate ready facility 
for melting sovereigns, exactly four 
pounds in advertisements, and look- 
ing at the mourning-card in the 
window with pathetic patience. 

‘When we are let we must keep 
a servant,’ I say, staggering under 
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the weight of a grocer’s basket 
which the boy has just handed in, 
filled with wood, bacon, &c. 

‘Let the boy take it through 
into the kitchen,’ Millicent calls 
from her machine. She is hem- 
ming an array of towels, sheets, 
and tablecloths. What had she to 
do with such toil in apartments ? 

The boy takes the basket from 
me, advances briskly over our new 
oil-cloth, and deposits it on the 
kitchen-table. 

‘Please, mum, where shall I put 
the goods? he asks. 

‘ Anywhere,’ I say, shivering 
from the draught ; ‘only be quick 
about it.’ 

A crash and a breakage an- 
nounce the unpleasant fact that 
the dish on which the bacon and 
eggs have been placed, being too 
near the edge of the dresser, has 
gone spinning on to the floor ; and, 
to add to our discomfiture, the 
baker's boy now appears with his 
basket at the door, and we also 
perceive a dark smiling gentleman 
behind his fair curly head. 

‘It’s a lodger, of course,’ Milli- 
cent says, in a hurried whisper. 
‘Go, dear, take two “ twopennies” 
of the boy, and then ask him in.’ 

‘You wish to see the rooms,’ I 
say, advancing briskly, with revived 
hopes. 

The smiling gentleman looks 
amused as he coughs and draws a 
paper from his pocket. 

‘Taxes, miss, if yow please.’ 

‘Taxes!’ I gasp. ‘O, impos- 
sible! we've only been three 
months in the house ;’ and glanc- 
ing at the figures, I see the sum of 
five pounds fifteen very clearly 
marked indeed. 

‘What an imposition !’ I say to 
the smiling gentleman, who imme- 
diately scowls at my change of 
tone. 

‘Don’t forget to pay it,’ he 
answers impressively, stroking his 
irreproachable black whiskers— 


‘don’t let it go so long that we 
shall have to summon you, like we 
always do with Thomson next 
door.’ 

I'm afraid I banged the door in 
his face at that mean and trea- 
cherous allusion to Thomson ‘next 
door,’ who is a struggling artist 
with ten children. I have often 
pitied Mrs. T. when fifty pina- 
fores have swung on the lines in 
an east wind. 

I lay the taxes before Millicent. 

‘How horrid!’ she says, with a 
shiver. ‘It’s pay, pay for everlast- 
ing; one never knows when one 
has done. ‘Two pounds deposit to 
the gas company, and the expense 
of the meter ; then the water-rate— 
the laying-out the garden—the ser- 
vant—the chandeliers—the in- 
habited house duty—the Queen’s 
taxes—the pipes that burst—and 
now these. I expect we shall be 
starved out and ruined soon.’ 

‘And the rent,’ I say gloomily 
—‘thirteen pounds in a fortnight, 
and not a bit of comfort either. 
The charwoman half empties the 
barrel ; and I’m so tired of grovel- 
ling work. It's like being a Mrs. 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert is- 
land : no one calls to see us.’ 

‘Hazelmere is rather an out-of- 
the-way sort of place,’ Millicent 
answers, and nearly cries with dis- 
gust and the ma/aise of utter dis- 
heartened weariness. 

‘But the lodgers?’ I suggest 
boldly. 

‘Nurse was right,’ Millicent says, 
after a pause. ‘We were better 
off as we were. We've the mis- 
fortune, you see, to be ladies.’ 

‘They never do much good at 
anything, I’m afraid,’ I answer 
cynically. ‘What a pity we were 
not barmaids or housekeepers.’ 

‘Look! there’s a cab positively 
going to stop here,’ Millicent cries, 
starting to her feet. 

‘Lodgers, Heaven bless them, at 
last ’ I say, as a shipwrecked sailor 














might cry, ‘A sail! I’m saved!’ 
and running to the glass, straighten 
my collar, my heart beating vio- 
lently. 

Many have called, but, alas, few 
returned ; we believed curiosity 
alone prompted their visits. 

‘Shall I speak to them?’ I ask, 
as we see a very lean but well- 
dressed yellow-complexioned gen- 
tleman, looking a perpetual victim 
to chronic jaundice or enlarged 
liver, descend from the cab and 
knock at our door. 

* You, of course, dear,’ Millicent 
says nervously. ‘Call me after 
you've taken him up-stairs and 
finally settled everything.’ 

‘Aire you the mistress?’ the thin 
gentleman asks, in an unmistak- 
able Yankee twang, ‘because I 
guess James P. Sibley ‘ud prefer 
to see her.’ 

‘You wish, of course, to see our 
rooms,’ I say, with a tremor in my 
voice. 

‘I’ve some idea that way,’ he 
answers ; ‘and if the mistress of the 
house is to be seen, I’ll make free 
to follow you.’ 

I lead the way to the front room, 
and Millicent rises and bows to 
our applicant. 

‘Seeing an advertisement, ma’am, 
that you aire willing to let four 
rooms and don’t mind children, 
and that your house is near four 
stations, I begin to think it might 
about suit me,’ he explains ; nothing 
ever could abash such a man. 

‘ Will you like to see the rooms?” 
Millicent asks, not exactly pre- 
possessed by the Yankee’s man- 
ners. 

‘Yes, I guess so; and then, if 
the stairs ain’t too steep and put 
my monkey up, we may do busi- 
ness together.’ 

‘How many children? asks 
Millicent, with a shiver. 

‘Wal, I’ve four ; two in the cab 
along of their ma. She is a lady 
of colour.’ 
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‘A what? we ask in a breath. 
Suppose our first lodger has mar- 
ried a tribe of Zulu women, and 
we find himself and harem difficult 
to get rid of ? 

‘Yes ; a lady of colour I picked 
up in Virginny.’ 

‘A mulatto? I faintly suggest, 
glancing at Millicent, who looks 
disgusted. 

‘No, a darned quadroon, the 
colour of your chocolate ribbons ; 
as spry and cunning a gal as ever 
breathed.’ 

‘He will be sure to pay well ; 
he’s awfully rich—a sugar-planter, 
perhaps,’ I whisper. ‘We cannot 
afford to let him slip through our 
fingers ; ask him thirty shillings, 
and we shall do a good day’s 
work.’ 

The Yankee takes stock of our 
drawing-room with a rather sulky 
leer. 

‘ Darned if I like the floor,’ he 
says impressively. 

‘The floor! Why, that’s a new 
Brussels carpet—a perfect gem!’ 
we both explain; ‘its colour is 
heaven’s own blue.’ 

‘I surmise you’ve been doing it 
on the cheap,’ he suggests; ‘it 
riles me to see such pinching. 
You’ve covered the boards with 
some slippery stuff to save the 
carpet.’ 

We smile at this man’s abomin- 
able and barbarous ignorance of 
civilised ways. 

‘Stained boards are the fashion ; 
besides, they are cleaner,’ we ex- 
plain, as he lifts one of the pretty 
chairs, holds it by the leg, shakes 
it like a terrier a rat, and puts it 
down with a crash. 

‘And your price for these rooms?” 
he asks, throwing himself down 
full length on the sofa, which 
groans audibly. 

‘How many are there of you, 
and what number of rooms do you 
want?’ we ask briskly, comfort- 
ing ourselves that he thought us 
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old experienced hands at the ‘ let- 
ting’ trade. 

‘Wal, I guess we want four. 
There’s my wife, the children, and 
the servant. You must put on a 
fair price, for I've no intention of 
paying through the nose. There’s 
an elegant soote of rooms lower 
down the road; but the mistress 
there aren’t partial to kids.’ 

‘We want thirty shillings with- 
out gas,’ I say, boldly facing Mr. 
James P. Sibley. 

‘Thirty fiddlesticks! I hope, 
ma’am, you'll let it. It makes me 
right mad to listen to you.’ 

He here spit recklessly in the 
well-polished grate, rapped his 
cane on the window, and grinned 
at the patient occupants of the 
cab. 

I recollect the proverbial mean- 
ness of the race that has recently 
overrun Europe, their beautiful 
worship of their Creator and the 
almighty dollar at the same time. 

‘There are so many of you,’ 
Millicent says wearily; ‘ but bring- 
ing a servant of course makes a 
difference.’ 

‘ Say a pound, ma’am, and here’s 
my hand on the job.’ 

‘What references have you ?’ we 
ask, not jubilantly. 

‘ Aire you joking ? 

‘Nothing of the sort; it is the 
custom in England, when strangers 
take rooms, that they exchange 
references.’ 

‘You'll get nothing o’ that out 
of James P. Sibley. I'll pay you 
fair, like a man; Americans do 
pay, if they get their value; and 
my banker is Mr. Connolly. I’ve 
won a prize in a lottery in N’ York, 
and then I made a pile down 
South, and am a rich man. I’m 
worth some pumpkins, let me tell 
you that. Wall-street gentlemen 
know me—rather !’ he ends, thrust- 
ing his hands in his trousers- 
pockets. 

‘Let us try them,’ I say, with a 
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vague sinking of the heart; ‘he 
looks honest.’ 

After we have settled terms, he 
makes one last inquiry on the 
steps. 

‘Is it an out-of-the-way place 
for grub ?” 

The touching simplicity of the 
unconscious egotism is irresistibly 
comic. 

*O dear, no,’ I answer gaily ; 
‘the tradespeople call daily for 
orders.’ 

Satisfied on this point, Mr. Sibley 
enters his cab, pinches his wife’s 
cheek, nods at us, and drives away. 
We look at each other in rather 
terrified wistfulness, brew our tea 
extra strong, and talk the matter 
over. 

In due time our lodgers came. 
They arrived with rocking-chairs, 
boxes of Tidman’s sea-salt, a cradle 
that resembled a meat-safe, jars of 
dried apples, American cheeses, 
chests of tea, and lastly bacon. So 
much bacon surely never before 
entered a modest dwelling. They 
hung huge flitches on the walls, as 
an Indian warrior might surround 
himself with scalps. They finally 
begged to be allowed to suspend 
one ultra-large side ofa pig in our 
coal-cellar. We denied them no- 
thing. 

They behaved fairly well, and 
paid regularly. The children at 
times invaded our kitchen, and the 
quadroon occasionally received a 
beating from her husband. An 
odour of vile smoke pervaded our 
rooms ; and we sometimes heard 
Mr. Sibley playing a concertina of 
an evening and singing negro me- 
lodies. Our work went on the 
same, only we had the satisfaction 
of knowing the rooms were earning 
money. As forthe fate of the new 
furniture and carpets, we left that 
to chance. 

About three weeks after the 
Sibleys arrived a hansom cab 
dashed up, and a gentleman de- 
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scended, wearing light primrose- 
coloured gloves. He might have 
been the descendant of a line of 
kings or princes. He handed me 
a card with an elaborate crest en- 
graved on it, and the interesting 
name of Victor de Camours. He 
wished a large front room, he said, 
as bed- and sitting-room combined, 
and he offered twelve shillings a 
week before we had time to name 
a price. 

The Count Francesca de Mora 
was his cousin—a secretary at the 
Italian Embassy, he explained ; 
and he had only one little weak- 
ness—he liked strong coffee; 
could we undertake to produce 
good café noir? And as he asked 
this his beautiful almond-shaped 
eyes rested so pensively on Milli- 
cent, I began to think that he must 
be already half in love with her. 

What could we say to so amiable 
a man? His voice, too, was as 
gentle as the cooing dove—a 
charming contrast to Mr. Sibley— 
and he condescended to look over 
Millicent’s music, and told us he 
had sometimes played Egardo 
and Faust and Fernando in Italy, 
just, of course, to amuse himself, 
nothing more. 

We caught a reflex of his light- 
heartedness, we laughed and jested 
after his departure. Nothing like 
foreigners, we said, for elegant 
well-bred expressions—for artistic 
sympathies. Millicent went to the 
extent of buying a monthly rose 
for his table; the snowiest of sheets, 
the strongest of coffee, the daintiest 
of cételettes were prepared. We 
were in high spirits. The house 
really would pay at last. 

When M. de Camours and sun- 
dry large and handsome boxes 
arrived we congratulated ourselves 
on having secured a young girl at 
three shillings a week to wait on 
him. He smiled on us sweetly as 
ever through his double eye-glasses, 
stroked his moustache, and told 
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us his room was ‘ delicious,’ the 
rose a poem in itself, the coffee a 
drink for the gods. Delicate im- 
agery clothed every phrase, and he 
paid the first fortnight in advance. 
He looked horrified when he pass- 
ed Mr. Sibley coatless in the hall, 
or the little Sibleys sucking oranges 
on the stairs; but the paternal way 
in which he seemed to bless them, 
and say ‘dear leetle tings,’ quite 
moved us. Was hea father himself, 
that those horrid little he-bears 
could thus awake benevolent pats ? 

‘He's a swell, I guess,’ the exe- 
crable Sibley would mutter ; ‘ but 
you can see the likes of him in 
New York often enough ; and it’s 
not all of ’em as makes a pile, 
though they do carry themselves 
as if they were worth pumpkins.’ 

M. de Camours was somewhat 
uncertain after a time in his habits 
and payments. He would leave 
for three weeks, to stay—so he told 
us—with his cousin, the Prince of 
Auray, or his uncle, the Marquis 
de Menier, After a much longer 
absence than usual, we began to 
fear evil had befallen our lodger. 
Had he been ‘ pinked’ in a duel, 
thrown in a steeplechase, or ar- 
rested for debt? The array of un- 
paid washing-bills on his pretty 
Nottingham lace-covered dressing- 
table was really quite alarming. 
Sibley had even hinted he was one 
of ‘those fellows who live upon 
women.’ The suggestion was suf- 
focating. 

But he had left his boxes behind 
—large heavy respectable trunks— 
so heavy, indeed, that we could 
scarcely move them. We inserted 
advertisements in various papers, 
requesting information of the miss- 
ing man; but as months rolled 
by,and no answer came, we thought 
we were at liberty to open these 
boxes, and see what property M. 
de Camours possessed. 

A large quantity of photographs 
were the first objects we discovered, 








representing opera-dancers and 
opera-singers in every imaginable 
costume ; there was also a certain 
rakish-looking Rosalie in pink 
tights, under whose name some 
doggrel in French had been hastily 
penned. We next came upon a 
quantity of empty champagne- 
bottles, and, lastly, enough bricks 
to have built a small chimney—at 
sight of which we wept. 

‘I guess you’ve been done ’ere,’ 
said Mr. Sibley, smiling and coat- 
less at the door. ‘That French 
adventurer’s been too much for 
you. His coffee must be “ splen- 
dide” and his cutlets in frills ; and 
now I’m afraid we must leave too, 
for I’m pining to get back to 
N’York City.’ 

It was another blow; but we 
were too depressed to care now 
what became of ourselves or our 
lodgers. 

After the Sibleys had departed 
we inspected our rooms, and be- 
held a complete wreck. The pretty 
blue carpet was so begrimed that 
every atom of pattern had disap- 
peared. The chairs displayed their 
joinings so painfully that you could 
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have laid a penny between them ; 
and the little Sibleys had evidently 
amused themselves by playing 
noughts and crosses in between 
the rosebuds on the paper. The 
cretonne hung in shreds from the 
sofa, and the lustres of the chande- 
lier had been clearly used as tar- 
gets for Sibley to practise pistol- 
shooting at when we were out. 

Our only remaining lodger was 
a young music-teacher, who paid 
regularly, but whose music was at 
times rather overpowering. When 
Miss Swindon began to sing her 
scales we vowed we could bear it 
no longer, and so gave her notice. 
A little more of the terrible ‘ ah’ 
would have driven us completely 
mad. 

When our last lodger left we 
quickly followed, remembering 
Nurse’s warning when too late. We 
sold off the shattered remains of 
our furniture, and, after paying the 
landlord and taxes, found we were 
at least two hundred pounds to the 
bad since our last venture. Of 
this loss we said nothing, but have 
since meekly and thankfully retired 
into furnished apartments. 























THE IDOL OF AN HOUR. 


By MABEL COLLINS, 


LILLA ASHLINTON was the only 
daughter of a widowed mother. 
The two lived together in a little 
cottage in Kensington. They were 
too poor to have a larger house ; 
but a pleasant locality, a locality 
that savoured even of the aristo- 
cratic, was one of Mrs. Ashlinton’s 
necessary luxuries. There were a 
few things which she could not 
live without, though many people, 
possessed of her very small in- 
come, would have readily given 
them up. ‘These things were not 
many nor yet very expensive; every 
penny which she could save out 
of the needful expenses had to be 
used for the education of her daugh- 
ter. 

Lilla Ashlinton was an artist, 
or rather she intended to be an 
artist. She was only nineteen, 
and although she had worked at 
the art which she loved so de- 
votedly ever since she could work 
at anything, yet she had a suffi- 
ciently keen and real appreciation 
of it to know that it would be many 
years before she dare sign herself 
‘Artist... So entire was the ab- 
sorption of all her faculties in the 
study of this one art—painting— 
that Mrs. Ashlinton had yielded 
to the necessities of the case, and 
had let Lilla spend all the money 
and all the time at her disposal in 
obtaining the education of an artist 
pure and simple, instead of the 
general education of a lady. Mrs. 
Ashlinton found it a hard struggle 
at first, but she had sufficient 
strong common sense to see that 
the only wise plan was to follow 
the strong bent of her child’s cha- 
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racter. She was perhaps a little 
influenced by the fact that, through 
Lilla’s father, there was an artistic 
inheritance which made the name 
honourable. ‘That is to say, many 
generations back an Ashlinton 
had separated himself from his 
race by the distinction of being a 
great painter, of whom his nation 
was proud. His had been a real 
love of art, without any of the com- 
mercial taint so common in the 
present day. His family was rich 
and full of honours ; he had only 
painted for pure love. His di- 
rect descendants had kept the 
riches and the honours—had in fact 
greatly increased them; but they 
did not appear to have inherited 
the genius, although they liked to 
keep their name connected with 
art, and to retain, by a kind of 
stately patronage of it, some of the 
old glory. People who are in the 
crush of fashionable life, who have 
dignities and honours to maintain, 
cannot be expected to find time 
for more than criticism. The Earl 
of Ashlinton having travelled a 
great deal, and gone through all 
the picture-galleries of Europe, was 
regarded as a great art-critic in 
that circle in which he was inti- 
mately known, and which had the 
advantage of being the first circle 
in society. His only child, a 
daughter, who had inherited from 
an ancestress the pretty name 
of Lilla, sometimes essayed some 
water-colour sketches, and when 
she took the trouble to com- 
plete one of these productions her 
friends vowed they were very won- 
derful. 
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Bat Lilla Ashlinton, of Daphne 
Cottage, Kensington, scarcely knew 
that she possessed any such grand 
connections, and certainly she 
never thought about them. They 
were socially as far removed from 
her as if a great gulf had been 
fixed between them. The con- 
nection which existed was indeed 
so distant as hardly to be one at 
all. Even Mrs. Ashlinton, who 
was proud of her husband's name, 
and essentially proud of the fact 
that she as well as himself had 
come of a good family, never 
thought of these great people un- 
less she should chance to see their 
names in the Court Circular, when 
she occasionally treated herself to 
a newspaper. 

Lilla Ashlinton was at the pe- 
rilous age of nineteen, when girls 
of her peculiar style of beauty are 
at their prettiest. Her face seemed 
made up of roses and lilies; she 
had laughing blue eyes, and just 
that indescribable yellow hair which 
artists think so adorable. But she 
had never found her good looks 
any trouble; she had yet to find 
out by bitter experience the vexa- 
tion of being too pretty. 

Her life was such a busy one 
that she certainly had little time 
to discover whether she was pretty 
or not. When she went through 
the streets to the art-school she 
was too full of thoughts of her 
work, which to her was no task, 
but an enthusiasm, even to notice 
the glances of admiration which 
her bright face obtained from 
many passers-by. One fact will 
serve to show how little she thought 
of herself. Every day when she 
went out she met a certain tall 
dark student, and it never occurred 
to her that this was more than 
an odd coincidence. She knew 
nothing more of him than that 
his name was Harry White, 
and that, although he worked 
in some of the same classes as 
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herself, he was a much more ad- 
vanced artist. But she learnt to 
look for and to like his handsome 
swarthy face, and to feel a certain 
friendliness in these meetings, for 
his admiration was so unobtrusive 
that it never trovbled her. When 
she went to bed at night she had 
no temptation to look into her 
glass and see how blue her eyes 
were ; she was generally so sleepy 
that, though she might comb out 
her hair, she would not pause even 
to take an artistic pleasure in its 
colour. In the morning she was 
up early, but she had quite enough 
to do to fill all her time until she 
went to the art-school. Her whole 
morning was passed in those stuffy 
rooms, where the smell of turpen- 
tine and the subdued chatter of 
idle students sometimes became 
almost unbearable. But Lilla 
worked on in a way that would 
have been wonderful had she not 
really loved her work. Moreover 
she greatly liked her professor, who 
was one of the most hard-working 
and earnest artists of eminence in 
the present day. He had often 
noticed this industrious little pupil 
of his, whose yellow hair and 
pretty name had struck him when 
she first entered his classes. He 
considered that she really had 
promise in her, and that the pro- 
mise was very likely to be fulfilled, 
if her devotion lasted ; but he was 
one of those teachers who never 
give more praise than a single 
word or a single smile; thus, al- 
though many a student found him 
or herself singled out by this stern 
professor with the finger of scorn, 
Lilla had never discovered that 
she was a favourite or a promising 
pupil. Her professor was very 


strict with her, gave her tasks that 
were by no means easy, and some- 
times he talked to her, though only 
for a minute or two, as he would 
have talked to a fellow-artist rather 
than to a pupil. This gave Lilla 
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a kind of consciousness that she 
was getting on; that she was, in- 
deed, not unworthy of her voca- 
tion. 

Three days in the week Lilla 
stayed at the school until late in 
the evening, for on those three 
days her professor looked over all 
the classes. In the morning she 
drew from the life; in the after- 
noon she painted from the antique ; 
in the evening she copied outline 
drawings. On the other three 
mornings she copied oil-paintings, 
generally in one of the public gal- 
leries. This she did, to some ex- 
tent, under Professor Paget’s direc- 
tions ; that is to say, he told her 
what to copy, and he would man- 
age to see her copy some time or 
other during its production. It 
had never occurred to her that 
this was not one of his duties, and 
that his taking the trouble to make 
very cutting and crushing remarks 
about her copies was really a sign 
of especial favour. After her morn- 
ing’s copying she would go home 
and lock herself into her little 
studio, for this was the portion of 
her time which Professor Paget 
had told her to keep for the at- 
tempting of something original. 
‘Turn the canvases to the wall,’ 
he said, ‘as soon as you have done 
with them; don’t bring them to 
me, for they won’t be worth look- 
ing at; but don’t burn them. They 
will serve you as milestones, and 
unless you reserve some portion of 
your time for original effort you 
will suffer from the curse of inanity 
which hangs over our modern 
schools ; you will turn out a copy- 
ist.’ So that Lilla’s days were quite 
filled up, and only late in the 
evening did she come into her 
mother’s little sitting-room, made 
dainty by many cheap if pretty 
devices, and by a few relics of 
prosperous days. 

There she would find Mrs. Ash- 
linton sitting beside her work- 
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basket, a perfect picture of gentle 
motherliness. She stitched for 
herself and for her daughter; she 
made her dresses, and did the 
thousand and one little things 
which Lilla had literally no time 
to do for herself. Mrs. Ashlinton 
had long since found out that the 
fierce light which sometimes flashed 
out of those blue eyes came from 
the fire of genius, and she very well 
knew that it was false economy to 
put Pegasus into the plough. It 
was a wonderfully happy cheerful 
life which these two led: the girl 
absorbed in her work and her am- 
bition ; the mother living half in 
those pleasant memories which 
are the solace of old age, and half 
in dreams of her girl's future. 
These memories and dreams filled 
Mrs. Ashlinton’s mind, whilst her 
hands were busy with the many 
tasks of domestic life. Yet she 
was always ready to put aside her 
work, take off her spectacles, and 
sympathise with Lilla’s very dif- 
ferent world and work. Lilla had 
just now in her studio a veritable 
child of her heart; a dearly be- 
loved ‘study,’ as she called it. She 
would never have dared to have 
called it more than a study, but 
she had bestowed more genuine 
work upon it than many of our 
popular artists bestow upon their 
pictures forthe summer exhibitions. 
It never occurred to her that any- 
body wovld see this beloved can- 
vas except her mother; the de- 
light of the actual work was her 
stimulus, and was what she found 
her reward in. It was fortunate 
that this was so, as she dared not 
show any production of hers to 
her professor, and she was much 
too shy to exhibit it to any one 
else. But her mother was her un- 
ailing critic, always ready to give 
an opinion, and happily not al- 
ways too ready toencourage. Mrs. 
Ashlinton was one of those per- 
sons whose inborn good taste 
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carries them safely through many 
dangers. She knew no more of 
painting than does that general 
public which so patiently wearies 
itself in picture-galleries year after 
year and season after season. But 
a natural sensibility and true in- 
stinct taught her to admire in her 
daughter’s work only that which 
seemed to her intelligible and 
right. She never praised vaguely, 
and thus her criticisms were after 
all of some value; and she could 
sympathise abundantly; so that 
when Lilla found at last, as every 
now and then she did, that her 
studio would no longer hold her, 
she went to her mother, and in- 
variably found a friend in need. 

This evening, when Lilla came 
suddenly into the sitting-room, Mrs. 
Ashlinton was certainly very busy, 
but she looked up instantly, with 
the quick smile that always came 
at her daughter’s entrance. 

‘What is it, Lilla?’ she said. 
‘What has happened? You look 
very bright.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Lilla solemnly, 
coming over to the hearth, and 
standing there with an air as if she 
were about to announce some 
great event, ‘you have not seen 
my picture for awhole month. It 
is changed ; it is altered. I begin 
to be believe it is a picture. I 
have put the last touch I can ever 
put upon that canvas ; I am going 
to put it away altogether. But I 
have lit it up now, and I want you 
to come and have one farewell 
look at it.’ 

Mrs. Ashlinton laughed a little 
amused laugh as she got up to go 
with her daughter. 

‘My dear child,’ she said, ‘if 
you put it away you will have it 
out again in a week ; you love that 
picture too much to live without it, 
I believe.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ said Lilla posi- 
tively; ‘in these last three weeks I 
have put everything into it that I 
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can put. It is done with, And 
besides’-—and as she spoke there 
came a curious dreamy look into 
her eyes—‘ besides, I have seen 
something else. I want to begin 
something new.’ 

That peculiar look in Lilla’s 
face, which had come over it as 
she spoke, always a little awed and 
startled her mother. A something 
seemed to rise between them, and 
a separating atmosphere to sur- 
round the girl. Lilla did indeed 
belong in the very nature of her 
temperament and physique to the 
race of artists; and the members 
of this race are never quite under- 
stood, however much they may be 
liked or loved, by their dearest 
friends or most intimate associ- 
ates. When Lilla’s eyes looked as 
they looked now, Mrs. Ashlinton 
felt there was a power beside her 
stronger than any in her own na- 
ture, and she very quietly took the 
second place. So without saying 
anything more she followed Lilla 
out of the sitting-room, and went 
with her to the end of the pass- 
age into the queer little room 
which was devoted to Lilla, her 
chalks, paints, and canvases. It was 
lit up with great care. The solitary 
gas jet at the side of the room was 
turned up to its full, but shaded, 
so that the light fell upon the 
easel. On that easel stood a very 
small picture. It was framed, and 
that made a great difference, for 
Mrs. Ashlinton had not before 
seen it in its frame. But that was 
not all the difference. Mrs. Ash- 
linton saw immediately that what 
had before been an effort, an at- 
tempt at expression, was now a 
thing accomplished. In these last 
three weeks, during which Lilla 
had been so quiet and so absorbed, 
she had really done a piece of 
original expression. 

It was one of those little pic- 
tures which the ordinary sight-seer 
hardly notices, but which is appre- 
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ciated if it have the luck to attract 
the attention ofa real critic. It 
was a piece of mountain scenery. 
Last summer, when the two had 
revelled in a delicious autumn ho- 
liday in Scotland, Lilla one day 
had a strange feeling, as if she had 
met the very ghost of autumn itself 
upon the hills, and as if she must 
try to tell what the vision was like 
and so get it out of her brain. She 
had made a dozen sketches of that 
particular piece of wild mountain 
scenery which had so taken hold 
of her imagination ; and Mrs. Ash- 
linton had patiently waited another 
week in a lonely little inn, in or- 
der that Lilla might gaze upon her 
mountain as much as she chose. 
All through the winter these 
sketches had been to her a joy, a 
delight, and at the same time a very 
vivid torment. They were a de- 
light, because through them she 
saw again the ideal of the unpaint- 
ed picture ; they were a torment, 
because the longer she worked the 
more impossible it seemed to ap- 
proach that ideal. But this was 
only an experience which, later in 
life, most artists learn to regard as 
one of their peculiar trials. A real 
piece of work has to be fought 
for; it seems as if its creator must 
needs, at some point of its history, 
drag it out of the mud. Lilla had 
not yet discovered that this dreary 
disheartened period is an excel- 
lent augury of success. She was, 
therefore, unaffectedly surprised 
when she found that, after painting 
on the little canvas half the winter 
through, and producing apparently 
no effect, her touches suddenly 
began to bring the whole thing to 
life, and to show the real value of 
that patient work. 

Now the sketches were all put 
aside, and there was nothing to be 
seen to remind any one of those 
days of difficult work. There was 
only the little picture, finished, 
complete, perfect. Mrs. Ashlin- 
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ton looked at it for some time be- 
fore she said anything at all, and 
then what she did say made Lilla 
start and flush and look perfectly 
scared, 

And yet it was a very simple 
remark, 

‘You must send this in to the 
Academy,’ said she. ‘ How fortu- 
nate that you have finished it just 
in time ! 

‘Send it in to the Academy? 
said Lilla, after a moment of 
amazed silence ; ‘why, mamma, I 
should be laughed at to send a 
silly little thing like this.’ 

‘No, Lilla,’ said her mother, ‘ it 
is really a picture ; and it is only 
right that you should try it. They 
can but refuse it.’ 

‘O mamma, I dare not,’ said 
Lilla, in a sort of agony. 

‘Let me do it, then,’ said Mrs. 
Ashlinton very quietly. ‘ You 
asked me for my opinion about 
the picture ; my opinion is that it 
should be sent in to the Aca- 
demy.’ 

Lilla was really scared at the 
audacity of the idea. But when 
her mother had made up her mind 
about anything, and took it in 
hand in her gentle determined 
way, Lilla always gave in. Fortu- 
nately they understood each other 
so well that the force of character 
which each possessed was a com- 
fort instead of a trouble to the 
other. With regard to Lilla’s work, 
Mrs. Ashlinton gave in to the girl 
with a certain feeling that she needs 
must. But when it came to a practi- 
cal thing like this, she quietly took 
the lead. From the moment when 
she saw the picture finished she 
was resolved that it should at least 
have a chance of being seen by 
others. She went straight on to 
carry out her resolution. 

All in good time the little pic- 
ture was packed safely, ticketed, 
and sent off. And then came the 
awful period of suspense which 
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artists have to go through while 
the children of their brain are being 
criticised in cold blood. 

Lilla fortunately had got a new 
idea; and she had sense enough 
to know that her best plan was to 
throw herself into that. Then, too, 
she was so busy with her regular 
work that she really had not much 
time to wonder what would be the 
fate of her little picture. Some- 
times she would wake in the night 
and think of it, and wonder what 
she would feel like if it were really 
hung. No one, however strong 
the artistic sense may be, can 
avoid experiencing this strange ex- 
citement about a first effort for 
publicity. It is a delicious emo- 
tion, and the most melancholy 
thing about it is that it so very 
soon wears off. No second public 
appearance can ever produce the 
same thrills of agony and delight 
as does the first. It was a happy 
thing for Lilla that she really was 
too busy and absorbed to have 
much suffering from these throes 
of anticipation. 

As it happened, though Lilla did 
not know it, that year Professor 
Paget was, as artists express it, 
hanging. The little picture was 
accepted because it was very small 
and very inoffensive. It was a good 
deal more than that; it needed 
more than a momentary glance to 
discover its value. Professor Paget 
did discover it ; and, after a peer- 
ing frowning scrutiny, had a look 
at the name. That amused him ; 
he smiled grimly to himself at the 
girl’s audacity, but, at the same 
time, he was very well pleased with 
his pupil’s success. Lilla’s picture 
was a most fortunate shape ; it ex- 
actly fitted in to an awkward little 
space in the first room, on the 
line ; and when Professor Paget 
had got it hung there, he knew that 
he had done something worth doing 
for his favourite pupil. 

Mrs. Ashlinton all this time had 
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been suffering a great deal more 
from the agonies of suspense than 
Lilla. She had time to sit still 
and think about it. So that, when 
at last Lilla received her card in- 
viting her to be present on that 
day commonly called varnishing- 
day, the success of Mrs. Ashlin- 
ton’s experiment caused quite an 
excitement in the little house. At 
first Lilla could hardly work at all; 
but when once varnishing-day was 
over, and she had seen her own 
among the other pictures, gazed at 
indifferently by the other artists, 
the intensity of the excitement was 
over, and over for ever. But it 
was a very great excitement. It 
was remarked lately, by an artist 
whose powers of observation are 
not entirely limited to noting effects 
of form and colour, that the queer- 
est thing about varnishing-day is 
the way in which alli the artists 
walk in, looking straight before 
them; and how, as they go on 
through the rooms, they gradually 
begin to look higher and higher, 
until at last a good many of them 
seem as if they would get a disloca- 
tion of the neck in searching for 
their darling production. Ofcourse 
they always expect to find it on 
the line, and of course, as a rule, 
they find it skyed. Rare indeed is 
such an occurrence as that of a 
young and entirely unknown artist 
walking into the first room, and 
coming face to face with his or her 
picture. This was what happened 
to Lilla, however ; and though she 
was immensely astonished, she had 
so few friends amongst full-grown 
artists, that she probably did not 
appreciate the event at anything 
like its real value. 

Lilla thought her new experience 
was all very wonderful. She went 


home and amused her mother half 
the evening with descriptions of the 
artists, and what they were like— 
how they were dressed, and what 
they were doing. The proper Pro- 
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fessor Paget, with his stern look 
and his perfectly-fitting frock-coat ; 
the elegant artist of society who 
goes into the best circles, and 
wears in the morning a velvet coat 
certainly, but of the most correct 
fit and style ; and the painter who 
cares nothing for social distinc- 
tion, who looks dreamy and strange, 
as if he lived in a land of sha- 
dows,—these various types, and 
many others, had much amused 
and interested her. After they had 
talked about all this, the two women 
began to wonder what would be 
the fate of Lilla’s picture on the 
terrible press-day. Both had suffi- 
cient sense to suppose that the 
gentlemen of the press pay but 
little heed to a small picture by an 
unknown artist, even if it is hung 
on the line. Still they could not 
but look forward with some anxiety 
and some palpitation of the heart 
to the newspaper notices. Oddly 
enough, neither of them ever 
thought that anything affecting 
Lilla would happen on that most 
important day of all—the private- 
view day. So that when the in- 
cident occurred which made Lilla 
the favourite of an hour, she was 
very quietly working away at her 
easel in the art-school. 

Rather early in the afternoon of 
the private-view day a group of 
gentlemen came into the rooms. 
Their appearance created some 
little subdued excitement among 
the well-dressed crowd, for one of 
these gentlemen was a very Great 
Personage indeed. He was in the 
most admirable of humours, having 
come from a delightful lunch-table, 
and he was disposed to please and 
to be pleased. At such moments 
great personages can do great 
deeds. This great personage did 
something which caused a very 
great commotion in little Lilla’s 
life. He held an unopened cata- 
logue in his hand, and he glanced 
round the room in search of an ob- 
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ject ofinterest. As it chanced, his 
eye fell straight upon Lilla’s picture. 
The wild mountain scenery awoke 
a certain interest in his mind; he 
had often shot red deer upon those 
hills: he recognised the truthful- 
ness of the painting. 

‘That’s good,’ said he, and 
opened the catalogue to see who 
was the artist. 

Immediately those about him 
turned to look at the little picture 
with a sudden interest; for this 
great personage could set the fa- 
shion with a word. He opened 
the catalogue and made a dis- 
covery. 

‘Admirable!’ he exclaimed, ‘ and 
I must look closer at it; for it is 
painted by my old friend Ashlin- 
ton’s daughter.’ 

‘ He is certainly the greatest art- 
critic we have,’ remarked one of 
the other gentlemen, ‘and he will 
be very proud of his daughter.’ 

* I should think so indeed,’ said 
the great personage. ‘I must 
compliment her upon this work. 
It is really an admirable piece of 
painting, and wonderful for a girl 
so young.’ 

He lingered a few moments more 
before the picture, drawing atten- 
tion to its effects and its truthful- 
ness ; it really pleased him, and as 
he was one of the most charming 
and delightful of great personages, 
he was always glad when he could 
praise a friend. He felt, too, he 
could praise this painting without 
any risk of making an error, for 
such a man as Ashlinton would 
never let his daughter exhibit any 
but good work. So the great per- 
sonage lingered, as we have said, 
before the picture, admiring it cor- 
dially. After that he loitered away, 
not looking very particularly at any 
of the other pictures; in fact, he 
met a friend whose conversation 
interested and amused him more 
than all the pictures put together ; 
so he strolled through the rooms, 
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talking and laughing, and then hur- 
ried away to keep an engagement. 

Thus it happened that the at- 
tention he had shown to Lilla’s pic- 
ture was the event of the afternoon ; 
the interest he had felt in it had 
communicated itself to those about 
him, and they passed it on to the 
rest of the fashionable throng ; his 
words were repeated from one to 
another, and everybody hurried to 
look at the picture which he had 
admired. This kind of thing has 
a natural growth of its own. That 
day the grand people crowded 
about that little picture in such a 
way that those who came in late 
failed entirely to get a glimpse of 
it. All they could learn was, that 
in that corner was the picture which 
the great personage had admired ; 
but everybody discovered by de- 
grees that the picture was by a 
lady ; that the lady’s name was in- 
herited from a great artist, which 
seemed very romantic ; that the lady 
was young, beautiful ; thatthe whole 
affair was in fact very interesting. 

The fashion was set. And fa- 
shion rushed headlong, as it always 
does. Those people who on the 
first public day of the exhibition 
tried to get a sight of Miss Ash- 
linton’s wonderful picture had to 
exercise a very great deal of pati- 
ence and perseverance. The crowd 
increased rather than diminished 
every day, and so did the rumours 
about the wonderful Miss Ashlin- 
ton. 

In the mean time a great many 
people had taken the trouble to 
look at the end of their catalogues, 
with the view of discovering some- 
thing more about Miss Ashlinton. 
They could not discover much ; 
nothing more than that she lived 
at Daphne Cottage, Kensington. 
Did anybody know her? Ap- 
parently not. Most people knew 
something of the grand Ashlintons, 
and these people, not having jump- 
ed to conclusions quite so quickly 
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as the great personage, saw by her 
address that she was not the Earl's 
daughter. Everybody talked about 
her ; a good many people were so 
curious that they questioned all 
their friends in the hope of finding 
out something concerning her, One 
young fellow, known in his set as 
the Poet of Pretty Women, button- 
holed Professor Paget. ‘Do you 
know who Miss Ashlinton is ?’ was 
his question; a question he had 
already asked of some half-dozen 
Royal Academicians. 

‘I do,’ replied Professor Paget ; 
‘she is my favourite pupil, and I 
shall certainly not introduce you to 
her.’ 

The Professor wasa little shocked 
and horrified at this event, although 
it certainly looked as if it might 
make Lilla’s fortune; but Mrs. 
Paget, who was young, lively, and 
delighted with anything like a sen- 
sation, was perfectly charmed when 
she found that this Miss Ashlinton, 
whom everybody was talking about, 
was her husband’s pupil. 

‘I shall go and call upon her 
to-morrow,’ said she ; ‘ who is there 
to go and tell her about this? And 
I shall ask her to our “ at homes ;” 
I shall take her up; I shall intro- 
duce her. Why, everybody wants 
to know her. What fun it will be 
to have a celebrity all of my own!’ 

Professor Paget was rather grim 
and unsympathetic; but still he 
agreed that his wife had better call 
upon her at once. 

‘The girl will certainly need a 
friend,’ he said. 

And thus, while little Lilla was 
working away in her studio, and 
Mrs. Ashlinton was patiently mend- 
ing and making, the fashionable 
world was preparing itself to de- 
scend upon them. 

The very next afternoon Mrs. 
Paget’s brougham, with its pretty 
pair of horses, stopped at the door 
of Daphne Cottage. Mrs. Ashlin- 


ton, who was sitting by the window 
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stitching, looked out in amazement 
at this grand arrival. Lilla was at 
the back of the house in her studio, 
and neither saw nor heard anything 
of it, therefore she was much sur- 
prised and startled when Mrs. Ash- 
linton came in to her and said, 

‘Lilla, you must wash your 
hands and come into the sitting- 
room ; and be quick—Mrs. Paget 
is here ; she is come to call upon 
you.’ 

Lilla was really startled at this 
visitor ; for at the art-school the 
Professor's wife was always regarded 
as somebody very grand indeed. 
And, moreover, Mrs, Paget was 
rather a favourite in society; she 
dressed very splendidly, gave grand 
‘at homes’ and dinner-parties; and 
any of the students who happened 
to know her talked of her with a 
certain awe. Thus Lilla felt as if 
a call from Mrs. Paget was a very 
wonderful and _ not-to-be-expected 
honour. Mrs. Ashlinton was hurry- 
ing away back to her visitor, but 
she turned at the door, and said, 

‘She has spoken very kindly of 
your picture, and says it has had 
quite a success ; but she will tell us 
more about it when you come, so 
make haste.’ 

Lilla hurriedly washed off her 
hands as much paint as she could, 
and pushed back the yellow hair 
from her forehead ; and then she 
went straight into the sitting-room, 
looking, as Mrs. Paget afterwards 
said, perfectly delicious in her black 
morning-dress, and with her hair 
so delightfully untidy. She was 
desperately shy ; but Mrs. Paget, 
who belonged just a little to the 
frisky matron type, and was quite 
a woman of the world, very soon 
put her at her ease ; but still what 
Lilla felt during that half-hour 
which Mrs. Paget bestowed upon 
her can be better imagined than 
described. She sat there, her face 
flushing and paling by turns, listen- 
ing in amazement and wonder to 
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Mrs. Paget’s account of the suc- 
cess of her picture, which seemed 
more like a romance or a dream 
than anything which could really 
have happened. What did it all 
mean? Lilla knew perfectly well 
that the picture was nothing so ex- 
traordinary as to create all this ex- 
citement ; and yet so easily may 
we be shaken in our right judg- 
ments that she began to wonder 
to herself, as she listened to Mrs. 
Paget's soft voice, whether she had 
really earned all this flattery. 

Mrs. Paget left at last, having 
made Lilla and Mrs. Ashlinton 
promise to come to one of her ‘at 
homes’ on the evening of the next 
day. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Ashlinton, 
as soon as the door had shut, and 
Mrs. Paget was fairly gone, ‘ if this 
kind of thing is to begin, how in 
the world am I to dress you?’ 

But it seemed as if magic was 
at work, for the same day they 
heard that Lilla’s picture was sold. 
The future was all altered, all made 
bright and full of promise. If 
Lilla had but to work, and thus 
quickly reap the reward of her 
work, there were no difficulties 
to look forward to. Lilla fortu- 
nately possessed one dress that 
was, at all events, thoroughly artis- 
tic ; it was made of India muslin, 
which clung to her slender figure. 
Mrs. Ashlinton, feeling the gene- 
rosity of new wealth, added to this 
a cloud of filmy lace round the girl’s 
neck ; and when Lilla was dressed 
she looked, in spite of the slightly 
scared expression in her blue eyes, 
fresh enough and quaint enough 
even to please her mother. 

In Mrs. Paget's crowded draw- 
ing-rooms she appeared as a kind 
of revelation; something so new 
and bright and pure was there 
about this beautiful young artist 
that she attracted enough attention 
before it was known who she was. 
But when Mrs. Paget had whis- 
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pered to a number of people that 
this was the wonderful young artist 
whose picture had been admired 
by the great personage, and when 
she had introduced her to a select 
few as Miss Ashlinton, with ‘ ¢he 
Miss Ashlinton, you know,’ added 
in an aside, Lilla’s triumph was 
something tremendous. 

Rather more frightened than any- 
thing else, when she found that 
she was really the heroine of the 
hour, Lilla shrank away into a 
corner behind Mrs. Paget, and sat 
down in a big armchair, half hop- 
ing to escape notice; but a mo- 
ment after Mrs. Paget turned and 
introduced to her Mr. Otto Wildair. 
That young gentleman, tall and 
rather extraordinary looking, with 
very long hair and a peculiar lisp 
in his speech, did not strike Lilla 
as a very attractive companion ; 
but he evidently thought himself 
quite entitled to monopolise her. 
He stretched himself out upon an 
ottoman at her side, and, leaning 
upon his elbow, stared up steadily 
into her face, while he went on 
talking. His conversation did not 
interest Lilla much ; and she did 
not at all care for this very open 
admiration. She was new to so- 
ciety ; and she was quite ignorant 
of the fact that she was being hon- 
oured by the attentions of the 
Poet of Pretty Women. Mr. 
Wildair wrote sonnets with an ad- 
mirable fluency; but he limited 
himself to one subject: that sub- 
ject was the charms and graces of 
the successive ladies whom he ad- 
mired. His last adored one, a 
well-known beauty, was completely 
taken aback to-might by the very 
sudden desertion of her poetic fol- 
lower ; but she soon found out, as 
did a good many other ladies, that 
Lilla was a formidable rival. Ru- 
mour had run wild about the 
young artist ; and when she made 
her appearance, looking so young 
and fresh and delicate, and with 
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that pretty, dreamy, half-frightened 
look in her blue eyes, she brought 
to her feet a whole crowd of the 
avowed beauty-worshippers of the 
season. One after another, quite 
a number of people were brought 
over to Lilla and introduced to 
her as she sat there in her corner ; 
but not one of them had the cour- 
age to linger more than a moment 
in conversation with her, while 
Otto Wildair coolly retained his 
position. He could stare anybody 
away by the fixed gaze of those 
great inane eyes ofhis. Lilla, being 
quite unconscious of the honour 
being done her, was rather alarmed 
by the resolute airs of possession 
put on by this wild-looking person. 
Had she understood the envious 
glances cast upon her by some of 
the other ladies, who would have 
given worlds to have been stared 
at by the long-haired poet, she 
would have been none the less 
alarmed. Lilla was much too 
young to understand the full value 
of being sonneted in a society 
journal as the momentary flame of 
a society poet. It is fortunate that 
she had no idea how terrible were 
Mr. Wildair’s intentions, or that 
while he was gazing thus vacantly 
upon her, and falling into fits of 
silence, he was actually stringing 
together appropriate epithets re- 
specting her beauty. Had she 
been able even to guess at this, 
she would have been infinitely 
more embarrassed under the in- 
numerable attentions which she re- 
ceived from the various other gen- 
tlemen who would much have liked 
to oust Mr. Wildair from his otto- 
man. At last, however, a heroic 
creature came to her rescue, a cer- 
tain Mr. Maurice Lidiard, who, 
having been introduced, courage- 
ously drew up a chair, and sat 
down so close as almost to in- 
tercept Mr. Wildair’s steady con- 
templation of Lilla’s beauty. The 
poet, struck dumb with astonish- 




















ment at this audacity, simply lay 
still and stared at his rival. But 
Mr. Lidiard was quite equal to the 
situation; he rather liked being 
stared at, even by a man ; for, as 
it happened, he was very hand- 
some, and knew it. He plunged 
at once into animated conversation 
with Lilla, much to her relief; for 
she was really getting very tired of 
Mr. Wildair’s attentions. Maurice 
Lidiard was an amateur tenor, and 
looked the character. As he be- 
longed to a good family, and was 
in ‘society,’ he could afford to af- 
fect artistic tastes; he always wel- 
comed artists as if they were bre- 
thren ; and they thought it very 
nice indeed until they found out 
that he did not mean it. He was 
extremely handsome, in the most 
thoroughly artistic meaning of the 
word. His thick rich brown hair 
was allowed to make a kind of 
halo round his head; he wore a 
splendid moustache, and his figure 
was something to be proud of; 
but all these attractions, in his own 
mind, were actually nothing com- 
pared to his eyes, which were very 
large and very dark. He used 
them as carefully,and with as much 
art, as any practised coquette ; they 
were very much pleasanter to meet 
than Otto Wildair’s vacant gaze ; 
but, at the same time, eyes which 
are used to produce the same effect 
upon every woman acquire a cer- 
tain look of unreality. After a little 
while Lilla began to feel even more 
alarmed by Mr. Lidiard’s close 
attentions than those of Mr. Wild- 
air. 

A new beauty is by no means 
always to be envied. 

Lilla, distressed by her position, 
looked round her for some means 
of escape. She hoped to see her 
mother, or some friend who would 
rescue her from these new ad- 
mirers. As her eyes passed over 
the crowd of strange faces, she 
noticed one so familiar and so 
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friendly that she looked back 
again to see who this friend could 
be. Then she recognised that the 
dark gentle face was that of the 
student whom she had so often 
met on her way to the schools ; 
he was looking very gravely at her, 
and his eyes seemed full of com- 
passion. The look on his face 
added, in some curious way, to the 
feeling she already had, that her 
position was very uncomfortable. 
She fell suddenly into a kind of 
childish distress : 

*I do wonder where mamma is ?” 
she said to Mr. Lidiard, with such 
a pathetic look, that he felt as if 
some little child had appealed to 
his kindness. He smiled good- 
naturedly, and said, 

* Let us go and look for her.’ 

Mrs. Ashlinton was soon found, 
and then Lilla’s trials, for that 
evening at least, were over. For 
she looked so tired and frightened 
that her mother straightway took 
her home. 

But that evening was only a 
commencement of Lilla’s strange 
sudden experience of the fashion- 
able world; she found herself, to 
her surprise, the centre ofa society 
determined to pether. When she 
went to call at Mrs. Paget’s she 
found people in the drawing-room 
whom she had met that evening, 
and who seemed to remember her 
a great deal better than she re- 
membered them. Among them 
was Maurice Lidiard, who fastened 
his great eyes upon her in his 
most fascinating manner. He 
asked Lilla when she was to be 
found at home. Lilla did not 
know, and blushed furiously at the 
idea of being ‘at home’ at all to 
such alarming people. 

Otto Wildair did not wait to 
know whether she ever was at 
home, he came personally to find 
out. He insisted on seeing her 
studio, and languished at her over 
her easel. He astonished Mrs. 
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Ashlinton considerably by his 
style of talk, for she had not be- 
fore come across this particular 
type of modern young man. But 
Mrs. Ashlinton soon became used 
to new sensations. The next 
morning, when they went into the 
breakfast-room, there stood upon 
the table a huge basket of hot- 
house roses and lilies ; the little 
maidservant was waiting behind 
the door to see Mrs. Ashlinton’s 
astonishment ; she had found the 
flowers on the doorstep beside the 
milk-can. Mrs. Ashlinton bentover 
it at first, too much delighted with 
its beauty even to wonder what it 
meant ; then her quick eye caught 
sight of a folded paper pushed in 
amongst the flowers ; it was a little 
envelope unsealed. She opened 
it, and stood looking in consterna- 
tion at a card, upon which was en- 
graved the name of Otto Wildair. 
At the sight of that card Mrs. Ash- 
linton’s spirit rose within her. She 
saw what Lilla’s position was, and 
she determined to shield her as 
far as possible. She threw the card 
into the fire, and let Lilla wonder 
who the flowers came from. 

Mrs. Paget called in the after- 
noon, bringing a lady with her, 
who professed to be dying to know 
the beautiful Miss Ashlinton. She 
had Maurice Lidiard with her, 
but left him in her brougham until 
she had Mrs. Ashlinton’s permis- 
sion to bring him in. That lady 
gave it with a sinking heart, but 
she saw clearly enough that if the 
fashionable world was determined 
to invade their little sitting-room 
it could not well be kept out. 

Lilla was the fashion. In an- 
other three weeks she was the 
rage. Her tables were always 
covered with flowers ; her mantel- 
piece crowded with invitation- 
cards; and the little door of 
Daphne Cottage was nearly knock- 
ed into nothingness by lordly foot- 
men and impatient admirers. But 
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these things did not bring happi- 
ness to everybody. Mrs. Ash- 
linton, for one, grew daily more 
concerned. There were many in- 
vitations which it seemed madness 
for Lilla to refuse ; and there were 
many expenses which it was im- 
possible to evade. And although 
in this cloud of popularity Lilla 
might very easily have sold a 
studio-full of pictures, the difficulty 
was that she had not even one to 
sell. So that being a celebrity 
was, as Mrs. Ashlinton began to 
find out, an expensive luxury. 
Lilla worked very hard, even in 
the midst of all these new excite- 
ments, and this prevented her 
thinking too much about her ex- 
traordinary position. Sometimes 
she would pause, and wonder 
what it all meant; but she grew 
frightened directly she stopped to 
think, and hurried back to her 
work. She had discovered, as 
true artists must, that the work- 
shop is the best and safest place 
for them. ‘There they can forget 
criticism, and live in the ideal. 

On one of these afternoons, 
which she still kept devotedly for 
her original painting, she was 
taken suddenly with an overpower- 
ing fit of wonder. She could not 
work for it. They had been talk- 
ing very seriously together—she 
and her mother—about the neces- 
sity of her working ; and Mrs. Ash- 
linton had engaged to see all 
callers to-day, and let Lilla be un- 
disturbed. But she could not 
avoid hearing some loud knock- 
ings at the hall-door. She knew 
no one would come near her room ; 
but how could she help pausing 
and speculating as to who these 
people were—which of her new 
butterfly friends ? 

And then at last she found her- 
self sitting with her hands in her 
lap in a chill of wonder what she 
was, and what all this meant. 

She started up, unlocked her 




















door, and went straight to the 
sitting-room. She was afraid te 
be alone in thismood. Mrs. Ash- 
linton was sitting there very quietly 
sewing. She would not put away 
her workbasket for any fine callers. 
But there were no fine callers now. 
Only in the window sat Harry 
White. 

He had been introduced to Mrs. 
Ashlinton at Mrs. Paget’s, and he 
was apparently very happy in her 
society. Truth to tell, they were 
talking of a most interesting sub- 
ject to him—Lilla, and her sudden 
success. There was something so 
quiet and friendly about this hand- 
some young artist, that Mrs. Ash- 
linton found herself talking to him 
as if she had known him for a long 
time. Suddenly Lilla came into 
the room, her eyes full of trouble. 
Harry White rose, and Mrs. Ash- 
linton introduced him. To Lilla 
the introduction seemed hardly 
necessary ; he was like an old 
friend already, for she saw in his 
face now the same look of com- 
passion which she had noticed 
there before. 

He went on talking to Mrs. Ash- 
linton, but his eyes were upon 
Lilla; Mrs. Ashlinton was watch- 
ing her too. Presently she said to 
her quietly, 

‘ Lilla, is there anything the mat- 
ter ?” 

Lilla burst out suddenly, 

‘Yes, mamma, there is. I am 
not a great artist; I have done no 
work. I am troubled because I 
don’t know what it means—all this 
flattery and fuss about a foolish 
girl, Mr. White, you will forgive 
me for talking like this; you are 
an artist, and you know how we all 
doubt ourselves ; you will not won- 
der that I am frightened just now.’ 

‘Indeed I don’t wonder,’ said 
Harry White, speaking to her for 
the first time; ‘ but still you need 
not be frightened if you keep to 
your work. You really are an artist, 
you know, Miss Ashlinton.’ 
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‘That is just what I am begin- 
ning to be doubtful about, Mr. 
White. I know I have done no- 
thing yet to deserve all that is said 
of me, and I can only suppose that 
I am some dreadful sort of mistake 
altogether.’ 

Lilla leaned her head on her 
hands as she spoke, and looked 
very despairingly. No one would 
have supposed at that moment that 
she was the favourite of the hour. 
Harry White’s eyes grew uncom- 
fortably moist as he looked at 
her. 

‘Ifthere is any mistake, it is not 
with you, Miss Ashlinton ; any one 
can see that you really are an artist. 
Professor Paget says you may be 
a great one if you don’t let too 
early a sunshine force your growth. 
May I see your new picture ?” 

‘It is only a sketch yet,’ said 
Lilla, with a sudden smile. 

What a relief it was to think of 
work again! and what a relief—a 
positive delight-—to talk once more 
with some one to whom art was a 
serious matter, not a mere amuse- 
ment ! 

They went away into the little 
studio, and looked at Lilla’s 
sketches. When, in about half an 
hour, Harry White went away, he 
left Lilla with a face full of sun- 
shine and enthusiasm. For this 
whole happy hour she had heard 
no nonsense, but had been able to 
talk about her dreams, her visions, 
her art-enthusiasm, freely. Harry 
White talked to her as an artist; 
he did not stare at her as a new 
beauty, or listen to what she said 
because she was a new celebrity. 
He was genuinely interested in 
her work, and gave her that which 
is so much more delightful than 
admiration—real sympathy. She 
locked her door when he was gone, 
and went on steadily with her 
painting. 

In the mean time something very 
terrible was happening amongst 
some very grand people. The 
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great personage could not easily 
pass many days without discover- 
ing his mistake. People of such 
eminence, whose every word is re- 
peated, cannot afford to make mis- 
takes. The Earl of Ashlinton and 
his daughter were a good deal 
puzzled at first by various vague 
complimentary speeches from their 
friends. But soon Lady Lilla, who 
was a young lady of decided cha- 
racter, got to the bottom of the 
whole affair, and flew into a great 
rage. She immediately supposed 
that some poor relation was taking 
advantage of the similarity of name 
to borrow prestige. She and her 
father went about everywhere ex- 
plaining the thing in this way, and 
remarking how disagreeable it was. 
The great personage, who relied a 
good deal upon the Earl of Ash- 
linton’s opinion in matters of art, 
and found him a very useful friend, 
considered it necessary to make a 
sort of apology to Lady Lilla. So 
far as they were concerned, the 
whole affair was now over, and the 
wave of contrary feeling flowed 
down through society. From one 
to another it passed that the affair 
had been quite a mistake, a sort 
of ‘take in.’ The wrong lady had 
been lionised, just because of a 
similarity of name; in fact, who 
knew that the thing was not a re- 
gular hoax? 

The tide had turned; people 
began to forget all about the pretty 
Miss Ashlinton, now that the cream 
of society preferred that its little 
mistake should be forgotten. In- 
vitation-cards became fewer in num- 
ber with surprising rapidity, and 
callers even began to slacken. 
Maurice Lidiard heard the story, 
laughed, and thought no more 
about ‘that pretty girl, who wasn’t 
the right one after all.’ Daphne 
Cottage, its inmates, and the many 
absurdities he had been guilty of 
in endeavouring to outdo Otto 
Wildair, all passed out of his me- 
mory at once. That is not sur- 
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prising, for he never really thought 
of anybody but himself. 

‘It is very dreadful,’ said Mrs. 
Paget to her husband ; ‘ somebody 
ought to tell her the story, but 
whose duty it is I’m sure I don’t 
know.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ said the Profes- 
sor gruffly. 

He was more unhappy about 
the whole thing than he cared to 
acknowledge. As Harry White 
had heard him say, he knew Lilla 
was really an artist, and he very 
much dreaded her being spoiled 
by this strange vicissitude. 

Otte Wildair had taken some 
time to prepare his sonnet upon 
Lilla. The truth was, that before 
he could publish it he was obliged 
to work off two or three sonnets 
upon elder beauties. He was 
rather proud of this particular 
poem; of most of his ladies there 
was little to say, except that they 
were pretty; whereas in Lilla’s 
case he could rave about her art 
and her great gifts. This afforded 
him a splendid opportunity for fine 
language. 

On a certain afternoon he was 
on his way to call at Daphne Cot- 
tage, intending there to ask per- 
mission to read to Lilla the sonnet, 
of which he had a fair copy in his 
pocket. But that project was never 
carried out. On the way he met 
a friend, who asked him if he had 
seen that extraordinary paragraph 
about Miss Ashlinton in a certain 
society journal. Wildair immedi- 
ately rushed and bought a copy of 
the paper in question, and opened 
it, to discover with horror the story 
of the queer mistake about the two 
Lilla Ashlintons. He walked home 
moodily, wondering what he could 
do with his unfortunate sonnet. 
Whether he contrived to utilise it 
in any way history saith not. At all 
events, Lilla never saw any more 
of him. 

His chief indignation was that 
he had wasted his artistic rapture. 
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He was not so deeply smitten with 
a pretty woman, as with the idea 
of winning his own way as the 
Poet of Pretty Women. A pretty 
woman, who was not also fashion- 
able, brought no grist to his mill, 
and admiration of such an one was 
mere waste of time. Effusiveness 
was easy enough with him, if it 
led to ‘business,’ that is, contri- 
buted to his own career. 

The next day a kind friend call- 
ed at Daphne Cottage ; this friend 
was a Certain beautiful lady, whose 
days of celebrity had come to a 
natural end. She had patronised 
Lilla with the most charming ami- 
ability possible, and now she gave 
herself the great pleasure of taking 
to Mrs. Ashlinton a copy of the 
paper which contained the extra- 
ordinary paragraph. Mrs. Ashlin- 
ton was not at home; Lilla was 
painting in her studio, and was 
denied to callers. The lady sent 
in, with her card, the newspaper. 

About an hour afterwards Lilla 
came out of the studio, and went 
into the sitting-room to look for 
her mother. The room was empty, 
for Mrs. Ashlinton had not come 
in. On the table lay the newspaper, 
and Lilla’s attention was attracted 
to it. She sat down to look at it 
for a few minutes. Sitting there 
alone, with no one to help her or 
say a word of comfort, Lilla came 
upon that paragraph, which told to 
the world at large the true history 
of her sudden success. She only 
uttered one exclamation, and then 
read on in silence. Twice she read 
the paragraph through, and then 
the newspaper fell from her hand 
to the ground. She sat there in 
the gathering dusk, feeling as if 
she had not the power to move— 
as if she was crushed and helpless 
beneath this strange thing. 

There was a knock at the door, 
and a step upon the stairs. ‘It is 
mamma,’ thought Lilla; ‘ what shall 
I do? Shall I hide the paper or 
let her see it?’ 
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Before she could decide any- 
thing, the little maid opened the 
door of the room and announced 
Mr. White. Lilla started to her 
feet, prepared to run away and 
hide herself, but she was too late. 
He was already there, and he 
knew at once the meaning of the 
pale scared face with which she 
met him, when he saw the paper 
lying open on the floor at her feet. 
He sat down quietly and began to 
talk to her about other things; 
but presently he stooped and took 
up the open newspaper. 

*‘O Mr. White,’ cried Lilla, 
‘don’t look at that, it is too awful !" 

‘Do you mean this paragraph ?’ 
he said, with a singular sort of 
smile on his face. ‘ Why, this is 
nothing. You are a true artist, 
and can outlive anything like this. 
You have your art and your life 
before you ; you will soon learn to 
laugh at the fashionable world and 
its follies.’ 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ said 
Lilla rather hopelessly, but still 
with a little feeling at her heart 
that after all, perhaps, this strange 
adventure of hers might not crush 
her altogether. Harry White's 
very manner always gave her en- 
couragement and strength, because 
he held so firmly what she had 
tried to keep as her own faith, that 
art must be loved for its own sake. 

When Mrs. Ashlinton came in, 
she had to hear the whole story 
from the two who were still sitting 
talking in the dusk. It did not 
sound so sad a story now, as it 
would if she had come in an hour 
ago, for Lilla’s brain was already 
on fire with fresh hope and en- 
thusiasm. 

And Mrs. Ashlinton’s quick eyes 
told her another story not said in 
words, and that was, that the ca- 
price of fortune which had made 
Lilla the momentary idol of fashion 
and the favourite of an hour, had, 
in turning its backward wheel, 
brought her a lover for life. 











HOME LIFE DURINC ELECTION TIME. 
By ELLEN CRUMP. 


—__ 


Cuaos does not describe it at all. 
It is a weak and feeble expression, 
conveying only a negative idea. 
‘Confusion worse confounded’ 
may give some slight idea of the 
state of my usually comfortable 
and orderly house, after Tom 
made up his mind to go in for the 
borough of Bethnal at the General 
Election. Of course Lord Bea- 
consfield is not a family man, and 
has no boys coming home from 
school ; and the Queen’s boys are 
all grown up, so she has forgotten, 
I daresay, what it is to have them 
home at Easter for three weeks, or 
they would surely never have laid 
their heads together to arrange a 
General Election at such an in- 
convenient time. But Tom says 
they did not know what to do with 
the Water Bill, so they dissolved ; 
but I ought not to repeat that, for 
we are stanch Conservatives, and 
stand up for Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Water Bill and everything 
else. 

Bethnal had never returned a 
Conservative to Parliament; but 
Tom was very well known and 
liked there, though there is no 
trusting anybody in politics; a 
man may be as friendly as possible 
over a glass of wine one day, and 
smash your carriage-windows at a 
political meeting the next. There 
were 45,000 electors in the bo- 
rough, and every one of these had 
to be sent to three different times 
by post. Some of them, most of 
them in fact, are so stupid, that if 
they are not told the same thing 
two or three times over, they will 
go and vote for the wrong man. 


So there were 135,000 addresses 
to write, and 135,000 circulars to 
fold and stick up, and 135,000 
halfpennies to pay at the post- 
office, and only three weeks in 
which to do it, with Good Friday 
and Bank-holiday counted in. We 
thought at first of getting the ad- 
dresses and folding done by a firm ; 
but Tom said he had often known 
numerous mistakes by these firms, 
and of course every single vote 
was of the utmost importance ; so 
we finally decided to get a lot of 
girls in daily and do it all at home, 
where I could overlook and revise 
everything. Fortunately my sis- 
ters were near at hand, and able 
to help me, or I should be quietly 
sleeping in my grave at Kensal 
Green now. ‘Tom was out all day 
(except when he brought unex- 
pected visitors home to dinner), 
speaking sometimes at six and 
seven meetings a day ; and I could 
not really, however much I tried, 
be in more than one room at 
a time. A common-sense public 
would hardly believe what mistakes 
those girls—all grown up and fair- 
ly educated—would make, direct- 
ing wrappers ‘ Mr. Jones, Esq.,’ or 
‘Dr. Dunce, M.D.,’ giving one the 
idea that the circular was sent by 
some shoemaker wanting to repre- 
sent his kind in Parliament. I 
soon found it was necessary to 
forswear all maternal duties, and 
send the younger children into the 
country with their nurse; and I 
was greatly cheered the day after 
they left by one of my ‘ young-lady 
writers’ telling me about her bro- 
ther, when a child, being fright- 

















ened by a servant, who put him 
into a dark cupboard and made an 
idiot of him ; the boy is now twen- 
ty-two, and has never said any- 
thing from that day to this but ‘I 
will be good, I will be good.’ I 
suppose the poor thing’s brain 
must have been tottering on its 
seat before. Thank goodness, my 
children are sturdy little fellows, 
with all their wits about them; so 
I made my mind easy, and set 
quietly to work, organising some 
sort of method, testing all my 
workers myself, and then telling 
them off into batches of ‘folders’ 
and ‘stickers.’ Some could not 
be trusted to fold straight, and 
some never stuck up the wrapper 
safely above once in half a dozen 
times, simple as the operation was. 
Miss Jones might be a capital 
‘folder,’ but a very bad ‘sticker ;’ 
whilst Miss Smith wouid be very 
slaw at both, but write the ad- 
dresses carefully and legibly. All 
this took some days to test, and 
necessitated the redoing of much 
of the early work. 

When I got off the second batch 
of 44,000 circulars, all neatly 
wrapped and addressed, and saw 
them placed in the van in compact 
bundles, each bundle containing 
120 circulars, to be taken to the 
General Post Office and paid for, 
it seemed quite impossible to begin 
all over again, and send out another 
batch of 44,000, with only the dif- 
ference, perhaps, of a voting-card 
enclosed; and I wondered how 
people felt who do nothing all their 
lives but address envelopes or 
wrappers, and as soon as one great 
pile is done begin on another, and 
never get to areal end. Just as 
when you make a dress at home, 
and, after having it hanging about 
two or three weeks, and vowing 
half a dozen times that ever again 
will you attempt such a thing, 
you at last put in the final stitch 
and hang it up out of sight, won- 
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dering how in the world a dress- 
maker can begin again to cut out 
a fresh dress directly one is off her 
hand. Sisyphus must have found 
his ball play-work compared to it. 
I used to dream of those wrappers 
and circulars ; sometimes one par- 
ticular name and address would 
keep echoing and repeating itself 
all through the night. Directly I 
fell asleep that name and address 
kept sounding in my brain till I 
woke again; at other times the 
bundles of circulars refused to be 
tied up. Do what I would they 
kept all slipping loose about the 
floor; and I knew the van was 
waiting at the door to take them 
off, and still they slipped and slid 
from my hands; and I woke up 
gasping and hot, to drop asleep and 
dream the same thing over again. 
We had to be up early and get 
breakfast over hurriedly, as all my 
girls came at nine o'clock; and 
drawing-room, dining-room, library, 
nursery, and even my own bed- 
room were all pressed into the 
service for the numerous workers 
—not a corner in the house 
could I call my own. My pretty 
drawing-room tables, with news- 
papers over them, held unsightly 
gum-pots and inkstands, and piles 
of finished work lay heaped in the 
little cosy inner drawing-room that 
was my especial nest in leisure 
hours. When we were half-way 
through the second batch my cook 
gave notice ; ‘she could not stand 
such long hours—breakfast soon 
after eight, and dinner about very 
often till nine in the evening; it 
was wearin’ of her hout ;’ and she 
had not the sense to see that it was 
only for two or three weeks, and 
that if she was obliging she would 
get a good tip when it was over. 
Not a bit of it: kindness and com- 
fort enjoyed in the past, and kind- 
ness and comfort to be enjoyed in 
the future, were quite lost sight of 
when extra work had to be done 
E 








in the present. Of course there 
was a good deal of extra work. I 
generally gave my girls afternoon 
tea, and found they worked so 
much better after that it more than 
repaid me. People begin to flag 
after seven or eight hours’ monoton- 
ous work, and a hot cup of good tea 
and ten minutes’ chat and relaxa- 
tion are a better pick-me-up than 
any American invention. Then 
my two boys came home from 
school, and were always making 
surreptitious excursions down-stairs 
into the pantry, and bolting with 
tarts or puddings wrapped up in 
their handkerchiefs. They were 
much interested in their papa’s get- 
ting into Parliament, and would 
work steadily for some time with 
the folders every day; but there 
always came a moment when one 
would burst out, ‘O, this is a fag ; 
I can’t fag at this any longer. 
Is there any grub going? Can't 
we go out, mother? It gs a fag.’ 
And the only thing was to pack 
them off before they demoralised 
the others, and trust to Providence 
for their not breaking their necks 
before bedtime. 

Every pair of hands we could 
possibly muster was required the 
last week, and I bribed my workers 
with coffee and hot cross-buns, and 
a substantial lunch besides, to work 
through Good Friday. There were 
only one or two who thought it 
was wicked ; the others said it was 
a better penance than enjoying 
themselves idly at home, or going 
to a sensational service. Tom was 
sadly needing rest, and took ad- 
vantage of Good Friday to remain 
longer in bed ; and my stupid house- 
maid never said a word about it 
when she opened the door to my 
‘young ladies,’ but let some half a 
dozen of them run up as usual to 
my room to take off their hats. 
They were rather scared when Tom 
lifted up his tumbled head and 
black beard from amongst the bed- 
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clothes to see what the commotion 
was about, and all came tumbling 
over each other down the stairs, 
trembling and giggling like a lot 
of children; and at intervals all 
day there were silly little bursts of 
laughing over the remembrance of 
it after the first sweet flutter had 
subsided. Tom had had some 
stormy meetings the night before, 
and had come home with the car- 
riage-windows broken ; andStephen 
the coachman had his hat knocked 
right down over his face, poor man ; 
his nose was quite red and hurt: being 
rather a large one, the hat fitted 
very tightly over it. I could hardly 
help laughing when I gave him 
some arnica to bathe it with, it 
looked so odd. But I was afraid 
he would say he would not go 
again ; and I should not like Tom 
to be without plucky old Stephen, 
so I kept as solemn and sympathe- 
tic as a Sister of Mercy. 

I suppose poor women that 
have to work always and stand all 
day at a wash-tub get used to it, 
to some extent; or I wonder if 
their legs and feet and arms and 
spine ache constantly, as mine do 
now. I could cry with the ache 
sometimes when I get into bed, 
like I used to as a little child with 
the nailache from cold. I just 
look forward to the end, when I 
have planned to go away into the 
country, for two or three days at 
least, and lie on a soft sofa with 
my eyes closed, and do absolutely 
nothing till my nerves and brain 
and muscles recover themselves. 
I don’t suppose I really shall, and 
I should probably be sick of doing 
nothing after an hour or so, but it 
is comforting to plan and to know 
I can do itif I like. Those poor 
women can only look forward to 
the workhouse or the grave, and 
in either case they are separated 
for the time being from those they 
love and work for; and life to a 
woman is hardly worth preserving 
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under those circumstances. I never 
thought so much about poor people 
before ; it is good for women like 
us sometimes to feel what the 
ache of genuine physical overwork 
means. 

It was past two o’clock on Satur- 
day, and we could actually see the 
end of our work, and were revising 
the very last list of addresses, when 
my sister said to me, 

‘Have you got the ribbon for 
the rosettes, Mary? they will take 
a good while to make.’ 

‘O, there is plenty of time for 
that,’ I answered placidly. ‘We 
can get it this afternoon, and there 
will be all Monday and Tuesday ; 
the poll is not till Wednesday.’ 

‘ You forget this is Saturday, and 
all the best shops are closed, and 
that peculiar blue is not easy to 
match.’ 

‘Well, we can get it the first 
thing on Monday morning,’ I re- 
plied calmly, resolved not to be 
flustered, and not to acknowledge 
that I had forgotten the rosettes. 

‘Monday is Bank-holiday, and 
there will be no shops open at all.’ 

My heart gave a bound that 
made my eyeballs feel very pecu- 


liar fora moment. Saturday after- 
noons and Bank-holidays, Sun- 
days and Good Fridays, were all, 
with me, on the same dead level 
as Tuesdays and Wednesdays, only 
to be utilised to get Tom into Par- 
liament ; and I had utterly forgot- 
ten that shops shut remorselessly, 
and people take their holidays just 
the same. I sent out at once to 
such shops as were open, but could 
not match my ribbon; so, Tues- 
day, all hands had to turn to ro- 
sette-making, and lunch and din- 
ner, and ‘ grub’ generally, gave way 
before. the final necessity. 

And to think that after all Tom 
is not an M.P., and I can’t go down 
to the House as a member's wife! 

It is not much to be wondered 
at, however, when one considers 
that Tom only paid his canvassers 
five shillings a day and tenpence 
an hour for overtime; and we heard 
afterwards that the Liberal canvas- 
sers had a guinea a day and half a 
crown an hour overtime, and ex- 
penses besides; and all the papers 
have been teeming with advertise- 
ments, offering free railway passes 
to Liberal electors. It ought zof 
to be allowed. 














UNDER ST. PAUL'S. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD,’ ‘THE WEIRD SISTERS,’ ETC, 


———_ 


Part the Third. 
MISERERE NOBIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANXIETY AND DESPAIR. 


As Osborne and Nevill descended 
the steps of the cathedral, the for- 
mer became conscious of weak- 
ness. He passed his arm through 
one of his companion’s. For a 
while both walked on in silence. 
They were too much occupied with 
the conflict between their thoughts 
and their feelings for words. Nevill 
felt, ‘O, if I should lose her, what 
will become of me? I never was 
serious in my life until now. What 
a fearful thing it is to go on all 
one’s days treating life as a jest, 
and then come suddenly upon a 
fair shy girl, whose word can make 
life a tragedy or an idyl? He 
thought : 

‘What can have happened to 
Osborne? He amazes me. How 
can he have lost his faith? Find a 
love and lose a faith! Monstrous! 
Find a love and find a faith was 
therule. Love first wakened young 
men to religion. They loved; they 
could not believe the object of their 
idolatry was mere clay, destined to 
melt back into earth, like an apple 
or snow. He cannot endure the 
idea that when his eyes close, or 
when hers, they are to see each 
other no more. That is what 
roused me up first. It was the 
dread that I should lose her for ever 
when I die that made me think of 
what I was taught when I was 
young, and see its beauty and its 


truth. But Osborne, Osborne, Os- 
borne, how is it with him? 
Osborne’s thoughts were much 
less clearly defined. He wondered 
what brought Nevill there, but the 
wonder was ill defined and weak. 
He was in no particular anxiety 
to find out why Nevill went to St. 
Paul’s. He had a general dim 
idea that the circumstances fitted in 
with something in his own case; 
but he was too indolent, too tired, 
too worn, too weak, too miserable 
to try and see where the coinci- 
dence lay. But his feelings made 
up in intensity for the vagueness 
of his thoughts. Heaven and hea- 
ven on earth were vanishing from 
him at the one time, through the 
one agency. The same sly awful 
hand that stole his faith away would 
steal his darling away also. O, 
misery and desolation! As a last 
resource he had come to that great 
temple. When his mind seemed 
tottering and the ground was tot- 
tering beneath his feet, when the 
pillars of the heavens were shaken 
over his head, when the clangour 
of words falling headlong into ruin 
had horrified his ears, he had fled 
to that holy fane, that noble pile, 
raised by pious hands, frequented 
by pious souls. He had tried with 
all his might to force back what 
had escaped him. He had failed. 
The carnival of the beast conti- 
nued, and, hideous thought, loath- 
some degradation, intolerable fate, 
he was compelled not only to look 
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on, but to take part in that revolt- 
ing saturnalia of reason. 

Lose her? Ofcourse he should 
lose her. What could prevent him 
losing her? What could help 
him losing her? Nothing. O 
dreary bald world, what wert thou 
made for? What was he made 
for? O mockery, to call into ex- 
istence such worship of the Divine, 
such loyal unselfish love of her as 
his had been, to snatch both away 
from him at one swoop, in one fell 
hour! He could not bear the idea. 
In order to shut it out he spoke. 

‘I have had a very long walk. 
I have eaten nothing all day. You 
must think me mad, Nevill. I am 
not quite out of my senses, but I 
am far from sane,’ he said. 

‘We are just like two newly- 
convicted felons chained together 
for the first time. Each of us 
knows the other has a story that 
would interest him, and that he will 
hear; each is so absorbed in his 
own history he cannot free his mind 
enough to take any interest in the 
circumstances of the other,’ said 
Nevill, by way of reply. 

‘ No felon was ever more wretch- 
ed than I am now; but in other 
respects I am not as you describe. 
I am very willing, very anxious, 
to hear your story. If telling it 
will relieve your mind, it will at 
the same time distract mine ; and 
I have now no bitterer enemy than 
my own thoughts.’ 

‘ My story,’ cried Nevill, ‘is one 
of the commonest in the world ; 
and of all men in the world you 
are the one I most wanted to meet 
to-day.’ 

‘I am glad to meet you, Nevill, 
that is if I can be glad for any- 
thing now. What did you want me 
for ?” 

‘I want to tell you I am in 
love.’ 

‘ Yes, I supposed as much from 
what you said in the church.’ 

‘ I have never been really in love 


before, and I want you to tell me 
what you think of me as a man.’ 

‘My dear Nevill, what a ques- 
tion 

‘It is one I am most anxious 
you should answer honestly. Stop! 
I must not say honestly. I know 
enough of you to be certain you 
are incapable of tiie smallest, even 
conventional, dishonesty. Tell me, 
Osborne, what you think of me as 
a man?’ 

‘So far as I have seen, I think 
very highly of you. What an ex- 
traordinary position you place me 
in, Nevill !’ 

‘I place you in an awkward po- 
sition now in the hope that youwill 
allow me to place you in a certain 
other position some day.’ 

Osborne, for the first time, looked 
at Nevill. He saw the man was 
haggard and scared. He himself 
was too much exhausted to take 
more than a languid interest in the 
conversation sofar. Now he roused 
up a little and said, 

‘Go on with what you have to 

say.’ 
‘What you have told me em- 
boldens me, Osborne. Do you 
think I should make a bad hus- 
band ?” 

‘No, certainly not. This is a 
still more extraordinary question 
to ask me.’ 

‘You will see, later on, a good 
deal depends on it. Suppose a 
girl were very dear to you, the 
dearest in all the world, Osborne—’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Osborne, draw- 
ing up and looking into the eyes 
of the other. 

‘Would you advise her to reject 
an offer of marriage from me ?” 

‘What on earth do you mean, 
man? You are putting me in a 
most horrible position, and I don’t 
think you are behaving honourably.’ 

‘Honourably, Osborne! Hon- 
ourably! Take care.’ The dull 
cheeks flushed, and a light of warn- 
ing came into the eyes. 
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‘Well, speak on at once, man, 
and then we shall run no risk of 
misunderstanding one another.’ 

‘If I proposed to your sister 
Kate and she accepted me, would 
you object to her marrying me?’ 

‘My sister Kate? Do you mean 
my sister Kate ?” 


‘Yes. Who else did you think 
I meant?’ 

‘Miss Gordon.’ 

*Miss Gordon! Good heavens! 


Osborne, you didn’t think me such 
a scoundrel as to make love or 
propose to the girl you are engaged 
to? 

‘ And have lost,’ added Osborne, 
dropping his chin on his breast, 
and resuming walking. 

‘Lost ! cried Nevill. ‘Lost! 
What do you mean? It is you 
now who are mysterious. What do 
you mean by lost ? 

Osborne raised his head and 
looked into the other’s eyes with a 
look of desperate hope. 

‘Nevill, you will answer me a 
question if I ask you one, as I 
have answered you, honestly ?” 

‘Most assuredly.’ 

Osborne had not answered the 
most important question of all, but 
he could wait. 

‘Suppose you loved a woman 
with all your heart and soul—sup- 
pose it was your first love—’ 

‘All that is very easy, for it is 
my case.’ 

‘Suppose you had been accept- 
ed, that you believed you were 
loved in return, that there was no 
material impediment to your mar- 
riage, that you put on the engaged 
ring with all the solemnity of a 
private religious service, and that, 
in putting it on, you extracted a 
vow from the girl, would you ask 
that girl to break that vow the 
next day ?” 

‘My dear fellow, vows spoken 
in that way do not bind.’ 

* I think you an honourable man. 
If you, at the time of engagement, 
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exacted a vow from the girl, would 
you, as an honourable man, ask 
your sweetheart to break her vow?” 

‘It is you who now place me in 
a horrible position.’ 

‘You can answer. As an honour- 
able man, would you ask your 
sweetheart to break her vow ?” 

‘ As an honourable man I would 
not. But how does this lose you 
Miss Gordon ?” 

‘Because if she keeps her vow 
she must not have me.’ 

‘But why, inthename of Heaven?’ 

‘ Because I made her vow never 
to marry any man who did not be- 
long to the Church she had been 
brought up in. She made the vow. 
And now—’ He paused. 

‘Well, Osborne, and now—’ 

‘I belong to no Church. I have 
lost my faith. I can never, as an 
honourable man, ask her to marry 
me.’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow,’ said Ne- 
vill, in a tone of encouragement, 
‘you never yet knew a woman who 
refused to marry the man she cared 
for because of his religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs.’ 

‘That has nothing whatever to 
do with the question. The ques- 
tion is, should a man ask the wo- 
man he loves to break a solemn 
vow for his sake ? Bring it home to 
yourself, Nevill. Bring it home to 
yourself, Nevill. Suppose Kate— 

A quick flush of pleasure shot 
over Nevill’s face. By putting Kate 
in such a position towards him, 
Osborne indicated, unintentionally 
no doubt, that he had no objec- 
tion to him, Nevill, as a brother- 
in-law. 

‘Suppose Kate was engaged to 
you, and at the time of your en- 
gagement you asked her to make a 
solemn pledge never to marry any 
man who did not conform, would 
you ask her to break that vow and 
marry you, though you did not 
conform ?” 

‘I cannot bring the question 
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home to myself in that way. My 
case is the direct opposite. How 
can you be so silly as to lose your 
faith now that you have won all 
you want in the world ? 

‘There is no good in our going 
into an argument, Nevill. We 
must take things as they are. I 
will not press you for an answer. 
I know what it would be.’ 

‘Although,’ said Nevill slowly, 
deliberately, ‘I cannot bring the 
situation home to me so as to make 
it mine, I am sure I can give you 
good advice in the case. You 
must first of all be prudent, and 
say nothing for a while. What has 
suddenly left you may suddenly 
come back.’ 

Osborne shook his head drearily. 

*I don’t say it will. I say it may. 
Why should it not come back to 
you asto me? Surely there is a 
case in point. Here am I, who 
have been a wanderer all my life, 
who believed I never should settle 
down, who cared nothing for spiri- 
tual matters, nowcome almost quite 
round, turning religious, and think- 
ing of settling down. Why should 
not such things happen to you?” 

Again Osborne shook his head. 

‘You cannot say; you cannot 
know,’ urged Nevill. ‘Give your- 
self time and a chance. I do not 
see why you should be in any haste 
about it. The day for the wed- 
ding is not fixed yet ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Very good, Osborne. Don't 
hurry matters,’ said Nevill, forcing 
a gaiety that would not come na- 
turally. ‘ Don’t hurry matters, and 
we may make it a double event.’ 

Once more Osborne shook his 
head. 

Once more an expression of 
pleasure passed over Nevill’s face. 
It was quite plain Osborne would 
not oppose his approaches to 
Kate. George was now in too dis- 
turbed a state of mind to press home 
the question, and, indeed, there 
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seemed to beno need to press home 
the question at all, for he had 
inferentially answered it favour- 
ably. 

For hours they walked about 
arm in arm through the chill dark 
streets. Now they skirted the en- 
closures of quiet squares; now they 
pushed their way through the crowd 
of a street thronged with people. 
Nevill was killing time, Osborne 
was trying to leave memory be- 
hind. Anything was better than 
to recall the past. Even the future 
might be more cheerfully faced. 
The future, the future—what was 
the future? What could the future 
bring to him? What could the fu- 
ture be to him ? Merciful heavens, 
was he to pass the rest of his days 
in Benares, worshipping in the 
temple of Hunooman? Horrible 
fate! What had he done to merit 
this ? 

At last, when it was past ten 
o’clock, Osborne drew up. 

‘ Nevill,’ he said, ‘I can walk 
no more. Come home.’ 

‘No, no. I am not going back 
to-night. I could not breathe the 
air of that place until I am certain. 
I shall walk about until I am worn 
out; then I’ll get a bed at some 
hotel or other. I cannot go back 
until I get Kate’s answer. If it is 
favourable, and I can satisfy you 
as to my position, and so on, you 
won't object to me, will you?” 

‘No, Nevill; no. She is a good 
girl, Nevill.’ 

‘The best in the world.’ 

*O Nevill, I had such a dream 
of my future life. And now there 
is nothing of it left. It is all gone.’ 

‘It will come back again. Give 
it time.’ 

‘It will never come back again. 
Nevill, my life is over before it has 
well begun.’ 

‘ Say nothing to her about it for 
a while, and all may be well.’ 

‘She will notice my changed 
manner.’ 
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‘It will be time enough to ex- 
plain when she speaks.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A BAD WAKING. 


WHEN Osborne entered the draw- 
ing-room at Peter’s-row he was 
pale, spent, weak. He could hardly 
stand for a moment; the place 
swam round him, and he swayed 
to and fro as if about to fall. Some 
of the guests looked at him with 
amazement, some with suspicion, 
some with fear. What was wrong 
with this young man? Why did 
he come down to breakfast the 
other morning in that extraordinary 
condition? What was the mean- 
ing of any man, half covered with 
mud, breaking into a drawing- 
room? It was very strange. Was 
he drunk? Why did not Mrs. 
Barclay tell him to leave ? 

Kate saw at a glance something 
dreadful had occurred. She looked 
hastily at Marie, but found no ex- 
planation there. Marie sat on a 
couch fronting the door, and stared 
in vague apprehension at him. In 
her, love was alarmed by an un- 
familiar phase of the beloved. Kate 
rose, and went to George, saying, 

‘What is the matter, George? 
What is the matter? You look 
ill.’ 

‘I am only tired—only tired, 
Kate.’ He glanced at Marie. 
‘She fears me already,’ he thought. 
‘She fears me. See how she shrinks 
from me. She would scream out 
if I dared to go near her. She 
would scream. She sees, with the 
swift instinct of a woman, that 
what I swear to-day I will forswear 
to-morrow. She loathes me more 
than the most unsightly things that 
crawl on earth. O my Marie, my 


life—my soul! Have I lost you 
for ever—for ever !’ 

All the guests were still staring 
mutely at him. He was uncon- 
scious of their presence. He was 
unconscious of everything but the 
feeling of loss. He stood in the 
midst ofa pitiless desert. Neither 
heaven nor earth, beast nor man, 
would take pity on him, would kill 
him, and put him out of this awful 
pain. Ifhe could shut his eyes for 
ever on her, for ever on the past, he 
would be content. For indeed what 
want of contentment can there be 
when past, present, and future are 
no more? Had he been born to 
open his eyes on this apparition of 
supreme loveliness merely that he 
might see it for a brief span, and 
then lose it, and all memory of it, 
for ever? If even memory might 
remain he should now be content. 
But nothing would be left—nothing. 
He had been foolish, insane, a 
moment ago, to wish for oblivion. 
He would prefer the memory of 
her, the mental image of her, with 
all the sense ofAinal loss, to forget- 
fulness. How shallow Dante had 
been to say memory of former joys 
was the cruellest pain! Who would 
give up certain aspects of his true 
love for all the pain those pictures 
could bring? Memory was the 
inexhaustible bank of love. As the 
future is the fairest, so is the past 
the most dear. The feeling you 
must lose all the heart-savings of 
a love-time is the most bitter sting 
that can enter the soul of man. Ay, 
but Dante did not think he or any 
one should lose the memory of 
love at the silent side of the grave. 
That accounted for Dante saying 
the bitterest thing of all was re- 
membering brighter hours. Into 
Dante’s code oblivion did not 
enter. Jiserere nobis. Miserere 
nobis. 

With a weary vacant smile he 
held out his hand to Kate. 

‘Iam very tired, Kate, very tired, 
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and am going to bed. Say good- 
night to Marie for me.’ 

He drew back into the passage, 
and closed the door. 

Marie turned pale. Furtive eyes 
now sought her. The men looked 
at her, with anger against him in 
their eyes. In the glances of 
the women was pity. Plainly all 
was over between her and him. 
Well, who could expect any good 
to come out of such an engage- 
ment? No one but a fool. Fancy 
people meeting in a common 
boarding-house falling in love, and 
getting engaged! Why, if such 
things were to happen and turn 
out well, there would be no pro- 
tection to society, and domestic 
life would have to be abandoned ; 
and then things would be in a nice 
state. 

The minds of the men took an- 
other direction. What had he been 
doing? He looked as if he had 
been on a fearful spree. But how 
could a man engaged to that glori- 
ous girl go on a spree? And besides, 
Osborne was as steady as a rock. 
No; it couldn’t beaspree. What, 
then, had cut him up so dreadfully? 
He looked all right yesterday, or 
nearly so. No matter how wild a 
man had been for one day, he 
would not be so cut up. Evidently 
something was wrong between this 
incomparable girl and him. What 
could it be? Had he been suddenly 
seized with illness, or were there 
traces of insanity in his family? A 
man must be mad to quarrel with 
such loveliness, 

‘What's the matter, Kate?’ whis- 
pered Marie, as soon as the for- 
mer had returned to her old place 
close to the couch. 

‘I don’t know, dear. He looks 
awful, and says he’s tired. What 
can it be? There is no quarrel ? 

‘No. Nor do I know any rea- 
son why he should not speak to 
me.’ 

‘He told me to say good-night 
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to you for him, and that he was 
very tired.’ 


‘What! Very tired ! Was George 
too tired to cross this little room 
to say good-night to me? O 
Kate, there is something wrong, 
something wrong! Did he say 
anything about Mr. Nevill ?’ 

‘No; nota word. I have told 
you all he said. I never saw George 
in such a way before.’ 

The two girls rose soon after, 
and went to their rooms. 

When George Osborne closed 
the drawing-room door, he walked 
slowly up-stairs. He undressed, 
and went to bed. He was com- 
pletely worn out, and fell into a 
profound sleep. 


He awoke. What, dark still! 
‘Who’s there ?” 
és 


‘O Nevill, is that you? What 
o'clock is it ? 

‘You have hadalongsleep. It 
is five o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

‘Five o’clock in the afternoon ! 
What is the matter? Have I been 
ill? I forget. Nevill, tell me, 
have I been ill? Where is Kate?’ 

‘ Kate is down-stairs. You have 
not been ill. You know you had a 
long walk and great anxiety yester- 
day. Would you like a light? 

‘I remember all now. No, I 
don’t want a light. We can talk 
in the dark.’ 

‘How do you feel to-day ? Shall 
I tell them to bring you something 
to eat?” 

‘No, thank you. I shall get up 
presently. I am not hungry. Have 
you seen Marie to-day ?” 

‘IT have not. 1 was not in to 
breakfast. Even had I been I 
should not have seen her, for nei- 
ther she nor Kate was down.’ 

‘ You awoke me, Nevill, did you 
not? Have you anything to tell 
me, anything to say ?” 

‘I am sorry I disturbed you, 
Osborne; but I could not rest 
still. My dear fellow, you know 
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what I told you last evening about 
Kate ? 

‘Yes ; that you had proposed to 
her. Have you got a reply?” 

‘Ihave. I called this morning 
at Lombard-street, and found a 
letter there from Kate. The letter, 
although a refusal, gave me a half 
notion I had failed only for the 
time. So I came on straight here 
to see her and you. I have been 
with her all day, and I cannot tell 
you how delighted I am, my dear 
Osborne, to say to you there ishope 
I may yet succeed, though nothing 
definite has been arranged, nor 
will she allow me to call her any- 
thing more than Miss Osborne, 
until her mother’s consent has 
been obtained, which is quite 
right.’ 

‘And you want to speak to me 
now about the matter? asked 
Osborne, sitting up in the darkness. 

‘Yes, if you have no objection.’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall be 
glad to listen ; it will interest me, 
since it concerns Kate, and at 
present I prefer not to think of 
my own affairs. Go on, Nevill ; go 
on.’ 

‘Well, Osborne, I will tell you 
all I think you would care to hear, 
and then I will ask you to do me 
a great favour. I have knocked 
about the world in my time, and 
have been no better than most 
men—nothing like you. I lived at 
Rome ; and you know that Rome 
often lived up a tree. But, upon 
the whole, I was among the ruck ; 
I don’t think I led. You must 
know, my people were no great 
swells, only middle-class merchant 
folk. I am alone in the world. 
My father lived at New York, and 
made a little money in corn. I’m 
thirty years of age. I have never 
been in gaol. I have never yet 
committed bigamy. I have thirty 
thousand pounds, and not a soul 
to leave a penny to. I'd settle all 


of it on Kate, and any one who 
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I am a 
native of England, of the parish of 
Stepney, as I was born at sea. I 
was born under British colours, on 
the way out to the States, before 
either my father or mother, and I 
may add before I myself, ever set 


might come after us. 


foot on American soil. I am an 
advanced Radical, was reared in 
the Church of England faith, and 
mean henceforth to conform to 
that creed.’ 

He paused a while, and tried to 
pierce the darkness in the direc- 
tion where Osborne sat; but he 
could see absolutely nothing. Now 
that there was silence, Nevill could 
hear the deep breathing of the 
silent listener. At length George 
spoke : 

‘Go on, Nevill. Go on; Iam 
listening to you most attentively.’ 

‘So much for the past and pre- 
sent. Now for the future. You 
are not, I suppose, going to live in 
London always ?” 

‘I cannot say. Ido not know.’ 

‘Well, if I prosper in this, I 
propose to go down to Stratford— 
your old place—and take a house 
there, and settle down as a mem- 
ber of a quiet English family. I 
will grow into a middle-aged re- 
spectable man as soon as I can, 
and you and your mother and 
younger sister and I will be the 
greatest friends in the world—a 
kind of colony of love, down in 
that dear old place of Shake- 
speare’s.’ 

He paused again. No sound 
from the bed but the breathing, 
which had grown more laboured. 
He waited a while. He knew that 
Osborne shuddered, though how 
he knew this he could not tell. 
Then the other spoke in a con- 
strained voice : 

‘I see nothing whatever to ob- 
ject to in what you propose. I 
think nothing would please Kate or 
my mother more than that Kate’s 
home should be near Stratford. 
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You said you intended asking me 
something. What is it? 

‘O yes. I want you to takeme 
down to Stratford, introduce me to 
your mother, and let me plead my 
cause with her. In fact you can 
arrange both our affairs—I mean 
yours and mine—at the one time.’ 

Nevill paused once more. The 
breathing had grown quieter. 
There was not a sound. The 
room was as hushed as a stone. 
Nevill remained perfectly still. 
Stop, there was a faint, very faint, 
sound. A soft delicate pat-pat- 
pat, as though you beat a table 
very gently with the top of your 
finger. It could not be the beat- 
ing of Osborne’s heart. It was too 
slow for that. What could it be? 

‘Why don’t you speak, Osborne ? 
What’s the matter?” 

Pat-pat-pat. 

‘Good God, Osborne, you are 
weeping !’ 

‘O, my life, my life! Who 
gave me my life? Who has taken 
my life away? O, my life, my 
life! Who gave me sight, and 
gives me darkness? Dear God, 
turn away Thy wrath, and show 
me mercy! Iam humbled and 
punished. Let me come back 
to Thee and peace. Give me faith 
for this void, light for this dark- 
ness. O God, my life!’ 

‘Osborne! Osborne! Osborne !’ 

‘In a moment.’ 

‘Osborne ! 

‘A little while longer. 

‘Now I am all mght. 
not help it, Nevill. It came on 
me suddenly. I had no power 
over myself. Will you forgive me, 
my dear friend? I hope I may 
some day call you brother. It all 
came upon me at once. I broke 
down when I thought of you and 
Kate being settled at Stratford, 
and I—’ 

‘You, too, will be settled there 
or somewhere else with Marie 
soon. ‘Take my word for it.’ 


I could 
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‘Ay. I may as well get up; 
and I may as well stop in bed. It 
is one of the advantages of being 
ruined that all things are alike to 
you. You are above or below 
every-day detail. I'll get up. It 
must be near six now.’ 

‘ Yes ; the quarter-to has struck.’ 

‘ll get up. Do not leave me 
for a minute. You need not tell 
any one I broke down—Kate least 
of all. It would only pain her, 
and do no good. [I'll go up to 
Stratford with you, and do all I 
can in your interest. I do not 
think my mother will make any 
objection, for she is a most just 
and considerate woman, and has 
taught all of us to rely on our own 
judgments since we were young. I 
think you may put your mind at 
rest. I feel much easier now than 
I did when you woke me first. 
You may go now. I'll getup. If 
you meet Marie before I go down, 
do not tell her anything I have 
told you. If she asks you anything 
about me, say I was merely tired, 
and overslept myself.’ 

When Nevill had shut the door, 
Osborne arose and lit the gas. He 
was deadly pale, but refreshed with 
sleep. He felt weak, and thought 
some illness must be coming on 
him; he forgot he had not eaten 
anything the whole of yesterday. 
He was feeble now from over-ex- 
ertion and want of food. 

It was six o'clock before he 
reached the dining-room, where 
tea was always set at that hour. 
The people had not yet sat down. 
He went over to where Kate and 
Marie stood by the fire, and shook 
hands with both. 

‘I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and I am ashamed of myself. 
Yesterday I ran away without a 
word of explanation, and to-day I 
sleep until tea-time. I assure you 
both I never awoke until Nevill 
came into my room about an hour 
ago. I was quite worn out.’ 
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‘ But, George, asked Kate grave- 
ly, ‘why did you go for such a long 
walk yesterday, and eat nothing all 
day ?” 

‘Mr. Nevill told Kate,’ said 
Marie, ‘that you ate nothing all 
yesterday, and that you would not 
have anything to eat last night 
when he met you. Surely that was 
too bad of you. You know, George, 
between sitting up all night over 
those books, and then walking 
about all day without food, you 
will very soon find yourself in the 
hands of the—’ 

‘Hangman,’ George concluded 
the sentence for her. 

‘No; don’t be silly—in the hands 
of the doctor.’ 

‘I am past cure,’ he said gravely, 
and with a faint sweet smile. 

Marie looked up quickly at him. 
Was his old self coming back? 
In saying he was past cure, did he 
mean he was so much in love no- 
thing could make him heart-whole 
again? There was no answering 
look in his eyes. What could be 
the matter? What had happened 
toGeorge? Hewas wholly changed, 
wholly unlike himself of two days 
ago. He looked wor out and 
dull, more like a man just recover- 
ing from a raging fever than a 
healthy hearty lover. What could 
be the matter? It was sad to think 
that, no sooner had she entered 
upon this fairy-land of love, than 
some terrible monster invaded the 
garden also, and she went in con- 
stant dread of being struck down 
by the beast, and killed or maimed 
for ever. 

In Mrs. Barclay’s ali meals were 
served in the dining-room, and it 
was customary for the ladies to 
retire to the drawing-room after 
breakfast, dinner, or tea. At tea 
that evening nothing was spoken 
of but the most general subjects. 
Marie and Kate did not speak be- 
yond the words necessary in reply 
to commonplace questions from 
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commonplace people. Mrs. Bar- 
clay rallied Osborne on his recent 
irregular behaviour, and cautioned 
him that no doubt such vagaries 
might be expected from a bachelor, 
but very different conduct would be 
exacted from a married man. At 
this there was a general smile, and 
a sly look from his to Marie’s 
face. 

All else that passed at the ta- 
ble was of the most ordinary and 
every-day character. Tea took 
forty minutes, and at about a 
quarter to seven the ladies retired 
to the drawing-room. Between 
seven and eleven was the quietest 
time of the day at Mrs. Barclay’s, 
for men and women staying at the 
house went out between those 
hours, either to theatres or other 
places of amusement, or to visit 
friends whom their business occu- 
pations in the day prevented them 
calling upon. 

When George Osborne entered 
the drawing-room he found no one 
in it but Marie and Kate. He 
felt refreshed and brightened by 
the meal. Tea always had an ex- 
quisitely cheering effect upon him. 
He walked first to Marie, took her 
gently by the hand, and said, 

‘I was not able to explain to 
you—do not move, Kate; what I 
am saying is intended for both of 
you—I was not able to explain 
what must have seemed extraor- 
dinary in my conduct during the 
past few days. I cannot yet tell 
you explicitly what it is, but in a few 
days I hope to be able to satisfy 
you. Both must have faith in me 
till then. You must believe that 
I have got a terrible shock, with 
which neither of you has anything 
to do. Iam at present in a state 


of great mental anxiety, and you 
must try to be indulgent to me. 
No matter how odd 1 may seem 
to you, I ask you not to judge 
me hastily. Give me time, and I 
will tell you both all. 


Give me 
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time. 
days ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Will you, Kate—a few days?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The two girls were more terrified 
by this quiet collected confession 
of trouble than by the most erratic 
thing he had yet done. 

Marie thought, ‘O my George, 
my love, my noble simple-hearted 
gentleman, why will you not tell 
your Marie what troubles you? 
Why will you not let her share your 
anxiety? She would bear all the 
anxiety of this world rather than 
not share his secret pain. O my 
love, why are you so white? What 
will become of me if anything hap- 
pen to my love—if anything hap- 
pen to thee—if anything happen 
to my love ? 

Kate was too terrified to think ; 
she only prayed—prayed against 
evil to him, against evil to any of 
them. The affair between Nevill 
and herself could not have caused 
any such dreadful result as this. 

He spoke again : 

‘ All the more necessary will it 
be for you to have confidence in 
me, for I am going to leave you 
both in the care of Mrs. Barclay 
for a couple of days. Nevill and 
I are going to Stratford for a day 
or so.’ 

Kate was too distressed to feel 
incommoded. She did not blush, 
she did not look down. Marie only 
thought, ‘O, why will he not take 
us? Going away for two days, and 
in such a mood! OQ, how shall I 
get from rising to lying down while 
he is away? My love, if my life 
could save you this trouble, I would 
give it for you with joy.’ 

‘We leave to-morrow morning. 
I shall not see you between this 
and then. Mrs. Barclay, whom I 
have just spoken to, promises to 
look after you, and’—he smiled 
faintly—‘ to see that neither of you 
elopes while we are away. Goad- 


Will you, Marie—a few 
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night, and good-bye now.’ He 
kissed Marie. ‘Good-night and 
good-bye.’ He kissed Kate. ‘The 
evening of the day after to-morrow, 
or, at latest, the morning following, 
we hope to be back. Till then 
take great care of yourselves, take 
great care of one another. Our 
thoughts will be with you two con- 
stantly all the time we are away.’ 

He walked slowly out of the 
room, nodding to them, with a 
feeble smile, as he closed the door. 

‘I could not talk to her, or be 
near her, now. I shall never be 
able to talk quietly to her until this 
fever is past. Nevill is right. Delay 
is the best thing now. If I trusted 
myself with her I should tell her 
all. O God, what a hideous abo- 
minable all! O thou Maker and 
Unmaker, help me, if Thou wilt 
have mercy ! 

When he had gone each girl 
stood looking into the face of the 
other. Gradually they both sank 
down on acouch. Kate put her 
arm round Marie’s waist; Marie 
covered her face and shuddered. 


CHAPTER III. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


By an early train Osborne and 
Nevill left London for Stratford- 
on-Avon next day. Marie did not 
see him from that brief interview 
in the drawing-room the previous 
evening. Nevill asked Osborne if 
he had any objection to travel in a 
smoking compartment. Osborne 
answered, not the least. They 
started with two other men in the 
compartment. Thus private con- 
versation was impossible, and nei- 
ther cared to talk of general matters. 
Each read, or affected to read, a 
newspaper. 

When they arrived at Stratford, 
Osborne took Nevill to the Falcon, 
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and went straight to his mother’s. 
He found Mrs. Osborne at home. 
She was surprised to see him ; but 
she was one of those placid lym- 
phatic natures not easily disturbed 
or ruffled. She took off her gold- 
rimmed spectacles, placed them on 
the open page of Tillotson’s Ser- 
mons lying on the table at her 
elbow. 

‘I did not expect you, George. 
You did not write to say you were 
coming. Where is your sister 
Kate ?” 

‘I had no reason to think I was 
coming until it was too late to 
write last night, and I did not like 
telegraphing, lest you might be 
alarmed. Kate is in London, and 
quite well. Where is little Alice?’ 

‘She is gone over to Mrs. Cra- 
ven, who is very bad—believed to 
be dying. I do not expect her to 
be back for an hour or two. Mrs. 
Craven has been a great sufferer 
while you have been away. The 
doctor says she may die at any 
moment. Mr. Craven is greatly to 
be pitied.’ 

‘As you may guess, mother, I 
have not come for nothing. I wish 
to speak with you on a matter of 
importance.’ 

Mrs. Osborne took a letter out 
of her pocket, opened it on her 
lap, and, holding her finger on the 
sheet, said quietly, 

‘I got this letter from you, my 
son, in which you say you have 
met a lady in London whom you 
intend making your wife, or pro- 
posing marriage to. I daresay it 
is about that matter you wish to 
speak with me.’ 

‘It—it is not about that I wish 
to speak with you now, but another 
matter of importance.’ 

‘Very well, my son. I thought, 
now you are in Stratford, now you 
have come back to your old home, 
you might care to say something to 
your mother about the lady you 
are going to make your wife, and 
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about your approaching marriage. 
George, you are not looking well. 
I hope you are not breaking bad 
news to me?” 

‘No, no, mother. I am quite 
well, and bear no bad news. You 
must excuse my not entering upon 
the—the subject of my—of my 
mar—of my own affairs just now.’ 

‘I know you too well, my son, 
to think you act without sufficient 
reason or judgment, and I am cer- 
tain you act on good reasons when 
you do not wish to tell me of this 
hast—I mean this engagement of 
yours to a lady who was quite un- 
known to you, as I understand, a 
few weeks ago. I cannot help my 
feelings, for I am your mother. 
You, of course, are old enough and 
sensible enough to arrange your 
marriage yourself; but, as I said, 
not wishing, my son, to hurt you, 
Icannot help having a mother’s 
feeling in the matter. You are my 
son.’ 

‘Mother, mother, take my word 
for it, I have good reason for not 
alluding to my own affairs at pre- 
sent. I know it must look very 
strange to you that I should not 
open my mind to you on that 
matter; but, trust me, I have 
good reason for not doing so just 
now.’ 

‘You say no more for yourself 
than I say for you. Do not fora 
moment think I am suspecting you 
of having poor reasons for your 
silence. When you asked Kate to 
go up to London, I said, “ We know 
George has always good reasons 
for what he does and says.” I say 
so still. I think it a little strange 
you should ask Kate up to Lon- 
don—say you wanted her most 
particularly—become engaged to a 
strange lady, and then come home 
saying, ‘I have nothing to tell you 
about my coming marriage.” My 
son, I do not blame or reproach 
you. I have the fullest faith in 


your good sense and judgment, 

















but good sense and judgment are 
not feeling, and you are my son.’ 

He was sitting in front of her, at 
the opposite side of the table on 
which Tillotson lay. He dropped 
his head on his hand, and, turning 
his white worn face to the window, 
looked out at the bare wet trees 
standing up in the bare wet winter 
day. 

‘I am very sorry, mother, very 
sorry,’ he said, after a long pause. 

‘Very sorry for what, George ?’ 

‘For what I cannot say.’ 

‘You are changed, my child, 
greatly changed. London has al- 
tered you more in a few days than 
all the years before. 1 pray it may 
be a wholesome change.’ 

‘Mother, you used, when we 
were little children, before my 
father died, to come into the room 
we slept in and pray in a loud 
whisper, so that you should not 
wake us, but that God might know 
you were in great earnest.’ 

‘ Yes, my child; you were a little 
fellow then, not up to my elbow.’ 

‘Do you, now that we are grown 
up, pray for us, mother ?’ 

‘Daily, my child, daily. Day 
and night, and often when I am 
alone in the daytime, and always 
when I hear of evil or danger. 
What have I to do now, my child, 
but pray for my children while I 
am on earth, and ask God to show 
me grace and lead me to Him and 
to the presence of your good father 
by and by?’ 

‘I have told you I do not care 
to speak of my own affairs just 
now. I ask you, mother, to pray 
for me. Iam in sore trouble.’ 

*In sore trouble, and will not 
tell me! In sore trouble about 
your marriage? I hope not, my 
boy.’ 

‘Yes and no. You must not 
press me, mother. I am troubled, 
and you must not press me. Pray 
for me. All may be right yet, but 
up to this all is not right.’ 
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‘ My dear son, my dear George, 
you may count on my prayers. 
What can be the matter? I hope, 
George, you have not given away 
your affections to any unworthy 
person. You tell me nothing about 
her or your marriage, and now you 
ask me to pray for you. I hope it 
is not as I fear.’ 

‘No, no, no, mother. It is I 
who am unworthy, and need the 
help of Heaven towards worthiness, 
not she. She is all that is good 
and amiable.’ 

‘You unworthy, George! Why, 
no woman alive could be too good 
for you. What can have put such 
a notion in your head? I hope 
you are not going to marry any 
one with new-fangled religious no- 
tions. I hope she is not one of 
those for whom the simple religion 
of the English Church and Eng- 
land’s Queen is not satisfactory ; 
who must set up some foolish 
superstition of their own.’ 

‘She was brought up, mother, as 
you and I were—in the Church of 
England ; and she now holds the 
same faith as you. Be not uneasy 
on that account; and, mother, as 
a great favour, let us talk no more 
of my affairs for the present. I 
have other matters, on which the 
happiness of two people depend, 
to speak to you about.’ 

He turned his face away from 
the window, aud looked gravely in- 
to his mother’s face. 

She simply bowed in token that 
he was to proceed. : 

‘When I went to London, as 
you know, I had neither friend nor 
acquaintance there. I stopped at 
the private hotel Garvage recom- 
mended. I arrived in London on 
Saturday night, and on Sunday I 
made the acquaintance of a man 
named Nevill—William Nevill. I 
have seen a great deal of him since. 
I have met him every day since, 
and I do not think I am misled 
when I say he is a respectable man, 
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one whom you would be glad to 
know and receive. He has come 
down to Stratford expressly to see 
you, and is now at the Falcon 
awaiting your permission to call 
upon you.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to receive 
any friend of yours, George. Why 
did you not bring him here direct ? 
It scarcely looks hospitable to leave 
your friend at an hotel, when you 
know we have plenty of room and 
welcome.’ 

‘He wishes to speak to you on 
a very important subject, and, as 
much will depend on your answer, 
he and I thought it best he should 
for the present put up at the Fal- 
con.’ 

‘Is he any relative of the lady 
you propose making your wife ?” 

‘No, mother. He has no rela- 
tives alive. He is alone in the 
world, and thinks of settling down 
in England. He is an Englishman, 
but has spent much time travelling, 
and has been only a short time in 
England. He will settle down 
somewhere in the Midlands, per- 
haps here in Stratford, and he 
hopes you and he will get on very 
well together.’ 

‘I am sure I hope so, too, with 
all my heart. I shall always be 
glad to meet any friend of yours, 
and try to be friendly to him. You 
said he had some question to ask 
me, George. What is it? Do you 
know what it is?’ 

‘Yes, I know. It may take you 
by surprise, mother, but it is only 
in the nature of things such a re- 
quest should be made. I think he 
means to ask you to allow him to 
pay his addresses to Kate.’ 

‘What!’ cried Mrs. Osborne, 
rising to her feet. ‘He wants to 
take Kate away from me? London 
has taken you, and now it is going 
to take away my darling Kate. O, 
this is too bad, too bad!’ 

She sank into her chair and 
covered her face for a moment. 
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‘He does not mean to take Kate 
away. On the contrary, he means 
to live here in Stratford, close to 
you.’ 

‘But why need Kate marry an 
interloping London man, or a tra- 
veller? Was not Mr. Garvage good 
enough for her—an old neighbour, 
and most respectable man and 
family? Surely he is good enough 
for her. For, of course, this man 
would never come to me unless 
Kate told him; and, of course, 
Kate would not tell him to come 
to me unless she was willing to 
have him.’ 

‘When he spoke to Kate, she 
told him she could give him no 
auswer until he had spoken to you.’ 

‘I know, of course, Kate would 
act properly in any such case ; but 
that is not enough. I think—I 
think she had no right to favour a 
stranger who wants to take her 
away from me, instead of a settled, 
respectable, well-known man like 
Mr. Garvage.’ 

‘But, mother, I have explained 
to you he has no intention of tak- 
ing Kate away from you. Would 
you not be glad to see Kate well 
settled in Stratford ? 

‘Yes, in Stratford.’ 

‘Well, you may be easy on that 
subject. He has money. He will 
buy a house in this neighbourhood, 
and Kate will live close to you.’ 

‘What is this man like?’ 

‘He is not very good-looking. 
His complexion is dark, and he is 
thin.’ 

‘What, in the name of wonder, 
did Kate see in him?’ 

‘He is very amiable and agree- 
able and amusing. I don’t think 
you ever met a man of exactly his 
kind.’ 

‘I am prepared to meet a man 
I shall not like.’ 

‘Then I am certain you will be 
disappointed.’ 

‘What are his means and his 
family ?’ 
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‘He is in very fair circumstances. 
He has thirty thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well, and what family is he of ? 

‘He has no living relative, as I 
told you. His father was in trade 
—a merchant in New York.’ 

‘A merchant of New York! 
This is very bad, George. The 
Americans who come here are not 
the kind of people I should care 
to select a husband for my daugh- 
ter from. And a merchant? 

‘I don’t think he is in trade 
himself. In fact, I don’t think he 
ever has been; so great a traveller 
cannot have had any time for busi- 
ness matters.’ 

‘I cannot understand how Kate 
could like him. An American, 
whose father, anyway, has been in 
trade, and who is not himself good- 
looking. Now, Mr. Garvage is a 
gentleman, and of a good stock 
and good property. I can’t under- 
stand Kate. I can’t, indeed. Do 
you think she has fully made up 
her mind to accept him ?” 

‘I only know, mother, what I 
have told you. I am sure Kate 
has not made up her mind to any- 
thing that does not depend on your 
decision.’ 

‘I understand that. What I 
mean is, do you think Kate has 
made up her mind to accept this 
man if I give my consent to his 
paying her his addresses ?” 

‘From the fact that Kate refers 
him to you, I should think so.’ 

‘She has not told you so her- 
self ?” 

‘No, mother. The fact is, I 
have not seen her alone since she 
referred Nevill to you.’ 

‘ Not seen your sister Kate since 
this new acquaintance of yours 
proposed to her! Indeed, George, 
you astonish me. What am I to 
think of all this? I can scarcely 
credit my ears,’ 

‘The fact is, I have been and 
am in such a distracted state of 
mind about my own affairs, I could 
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not do anything rational in Lon- 
don. I am calmer down here. [I 
wish, with all my heart and soul, 
I had never left this.’ 

‘My son! What, am I listening 
to the words of my sane son, or 
those of a man whose brain is 
turned ?” 

‘I think my brain is a little out 
of order. I fear I greatly exagger- 
ate things; but they are bad enough 
with me now. When I came to 
you about Kate I had two objects 
in view: first, to tell you about 
that matter, and second, to get 
away from London, if even for 
only a few hours. Coming here 
has done me good. Until now I 
had no intention of telling you; 
but somehow the peace of this 
place, and being with you once 
again, the silence and freshness, 
give me ease, and comfort me. 
And you, mother, above all—you, 
with your dear kind face and your 
simple goodness, have made me a 
new man almost, although I am 
still sorely perplexed.’ 

‘Tell me, child, all your trouble. 
Am I not your best and most un- 
selfish friend ?” 

‘O yes, mother. But what I 
have to tell you will shock and 
pain you even more than anything 
I have yet told you. When I left 
Stratford I had strong religious 
feelings.’ 

‘Yes, my son.’ 

‘Well, mother, would you not 
be greatly shocked if I told you 
I felt, since { left this, a strong 
tendency to join—abandon my 
creed for some other ?” 

‘Why do you ask so absurd a 
question? Of course I should be 
shocked and grieved beyond mea- 
sure.’ 

‘It is worse than even that. I 
have lost all I had, and have got 
nothing back in return.’ 

‘My son, my son, this strange 
woman has stolen away your 
brain.’ 

F 
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*No, mother,. it is still more 
desperate. She has stolen my 
heart, and God has taken away 
my reason and wholesomeness, 
and I wish it would please God 
to take away my life too.’ 

‘My son!’ She rose and threw 
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her arms round his neck. 
son, my darling son! 


‘My 
My child, 
my child! How can you say such 
things to me, your mother ?’ 

‘Mother, for all sakes, it would 
be well if I died.’ 


[To be continued, ] 





ONLY. 


——>——— 


WuereE the merry streamlet dances down the brae ; 
Where April was so beautiful, June is fair to-day ; 
* Only,’ she said, ‘ only !’ 
Turning from the glen ; 
‘ Where are the blue violets 
We sought together then ? 
Only, only ! 


Where the joyous wavelets whisper on the beach, 
Soft the western breezes answer each to each. 
‘ Only,’ she said, ‘only ! 
Once upon the sand 
We two stood to listen, 
Lingering, hand in hand. 
Only, only ! 


Hark ! the mellow music, ringing clear and sweet, 
Brave words of the poet set to measure meet; 
‘Only,’ she said, ‘only ! 
As the chorus rose, 
Our united voices 
Used to blend with those ; 
Only, only !’ 


Missing of those violets dims the summer sun ; 
The story of the waters is dull as told to one. 
With that echo wanting 
How should the music stir? 
For that little ‘ Only’ 
Was all the world to her. 


Only, only ! 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 














THE TRADE IN GHOSTS. 





ALTHOUGH Kelly’s Post-Office Lon- 
don Directory is scornfully silent on 
the subject, there is such a place 
in this metropolis as the Spiritual 
Institution. To those who are out- 
side the magic circle wherein the 
materialisation of visitants from 
the other world periodically supply 
awe-stricken sitters with ghostly 
entertainment, the edifice off Hol- 
born, which calls itself an institu- 
tion, bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to an ordinary shop. That 
it is a shop the North British pro- 
prietor would no doubt cheerfully 
admit : a shop ‘ with a difference.’ 
As a seller of sealing-wax, or 
a vendor of envelopes and similar 
stationery, Obscurity might have 
marked him for its own had he 
not posed some years since as a 
pioneer of the spirits, and, in virtue 
of his mission, laid the foundation- 
stone of the Spiritual Institution. 
Now this genial Scotchman, who, 
it has been stated by his unfriends, 
is himself the Spiritual Institution, 
is a many-sided individual, pos- 
sessed of a fund of queer know- 
ledge of a variety of ‘isms’ and 
‘ ologies ? but if I wanted to de- 
scribe him in a single brief sentence 
I should write him down ‘a mar- 
tyr to mediums.’ Those uncanny 
folk ‘are always with’ him, and 
being, as one readily conceives, a 
rather miscellaneous assortment 
of unworldly agents, the anxiety 
they give himis unceasing. Ham- 
let (who was rude for a prince, and 
greatly given to boasting) is re- 
ported to have declared to Ophelia 
that he could interpret between 
her and her love if he could see 


the puppets dallying. The martyr 


to mediums is not seldom called 
upon ‘to interpret’ between those 
persons and an incredulous public 
when the ‘ properties’ of the pup- 
pets have fallen into the hands of 
the police. When Mrs. Guppy, 
who in point of weight was no 
chicken, and, normally, scarcely 
the stamp of lady an enterprising 
theatrical manager would engage 
for the ré/e of Ariel, made that 
marvellous descent through an un- 
accustomed keyhole miles distant 
from the locks, bolts, and bars of 
her own tranquil abode, it was the 
obliging martyr who came forward 
and improved the occasion for the 
enlightenment of unbelievers in 
the lady’s flight. When Dr. Monck 
fled in upper air during the silent 
watches of the night from Bath to 
Bristol (or from Bristol to Bath, 
which was it ?) it was the conductor 
of the English organ of spiritualism 
who came forward, assisted, as it 
were, by a water-bottle and a black 
board, and showed us how it was 
done. The Spiritual Institution 
would appear to be an establish- 
ment devoted to the dissemination 
of ghostly literature (by means of 
sales and circulation), the nurture 
of spiritualistic art and the develop- 
ment of ‘creepy’ photography, the 
determination of doubts as to the 
respective edible value of a bunch 
of carrots, a pound of groats, anda 
chump chop, the frequent explora- 
tion ofthe interior of the sun, moon, 
and stars, the holding of séances, the 
personal conduct of lectures, the 
sale of pure solidified cacao, the 
phrenological measurement of the 
living skull, and the promotion 
of an elastic annual appeal, based 
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on the principle of a Hospital Sun- 
day, called Institution Week. Judg- 
ing from the piteous supplications 
with which rather less than a year 
of the weekly journal devoted to 
the history, phenomena, philo- 
sophy, and teachings of spiritualism 
is (as one might say) moistened, 
the trade in ghosts brings com- 
paratively little golden grist to 
the mill of the martyr to mediums. 
He must have worn out quite 
a House of Commons full of hats 
since he was compelled by an un- 
grateful community to send his 
‘bonnet’ round. That covering 
for a throbbing brain might boast, 
in common with a journal of 
which the reader has heard, of 
having ‘the largest circulation in 
the world.’ ‘I think it best, under 
the circumstances, to say right out 
that I am in a state of poverty 
almost verging on utter destitu- 
tion.’ (This was in September 
1879.) ‘The whole history of my 
work these ten years has been an 
unbroken struggle, which, during 
these last three years, has been 
progressively intensified. The up- 
set caused by the prosecution of 
the mediums has been followed by 
hard times generally, which... 
have gradually reduced my re- 
sources, till now my credit is en- 
tirely gone, and I “have not a 
feather to fly with.”’ There is 
reason to know that if feathers 
enow to enable the martyr to fly 
were not immediately forthcoming 
he was eventually supplied with a 
sufficient amount of plumage to 
enable him to levitate over the 
winter. The trade in ghosts, like 
most other callings, is not just now 
in a flourishing condition. The 
amateurs are swamping the pro- 
fessionals. Healers by the laying 
on of hands, and the transmission 
through the post of magnetised 
flannel and brown paper, seem to 
make a good living; but the me- 
dium of the Home and Williams 
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class acquires by the exercise of 
his abnormal gifts no more of the 
circulating medium than is requi- 
site to provide him with the neces- 
saries of a West-end existence. 
Before Mr. Home quitted the 
scenes of his most brilliant suc- 
cesses—I refer, of course, to what 
the late Mr. Compton used to call 
‘the great metrolopos’—he made 
an anything but inglorious attempt 
to achieve honourable distinction 
as a public elocutionist. His ante- 
cedents were not in favour of his 
success in that line, otherwise 
there was no reason why he should 
not have succeeded. His reading 
was peculiarly charming in manner, 
and betrayed remarkable dramatic 
force and sense of humour. His 
reciting of Walter Thornbury’s 
stirring poem, ‘The Death of the 
Old Squire,’ and of a poem written 
specialiy for him by Mr. Spicer, 
was something to remember. The 
theme of the latter finely-declaimed 
lyric, and the burden thereof, was 
‘St. Helene’ However, there 
are to be found even now mediums 
who aim as high as Mr. Home 
did, albeit few of them reach the 
altitude which Robert Bell believed 
that accomplished levitationist had 
touched when, reporting his experi- 
ence of an uncanny séance, he wrote 
that memorable article in the Corn- 
hill, The worst of it is they are 
numerous, and extensive compe- 
tition was ever fatal to high prices. 
Mediums nowadays make the ex- 
ercise of their gifts and graces 
pay by personally conducting their 
own tours over the continents of 
Europe and America, and through 
certain of the colonies. 
Occasionally a professor of the 
art of calling and producing spirits 
from the vasty deep—Dr. Slade, 
for example—is compelled by le- 
gal tyranny (Mr. George Lewis is 
an unbeliever, recollect) to seek 
sanctuary on the other side of the 
North Sea or the Channel ; but 

















that is not often. We are singu- 
larly indulgent to the sensation- 
monger who is tolerably original, 
and who conducts his business 
with respectability. Not that the 
first-class artist in ghosts need 
care very much about the ver- 
dict of London on his efforts to 
‘materialise.’ There are wide arms 
of welcome waiting for him in Swe- 
den and Holland, in Italy and 
France, and in default of those let 
him try with confidence the United 
States or the civilised portions of 
the Dark Continent. Medium- 
ship was never so miraculous as it 
is now. I make no account of the 
distinguished ghosts who act as 
‘ guides’ to the mediums, and speak 
—as they spoke in the flesh— 
through their lips. ‘That’s of 
course.’ Mary Queen of Scots 
and Oliver Cromwell are as 
well known to the spiritualistic 
circle as Mr. J. L. Toole is to 
the dress circle of the Folly 
Theatre. 

Amongst the departed ones who 
are speaking in ‘the direct voice’ 
—their own—or who borrow for 
the occasion the untutored lips of 
the medium of Great Britain or 
the United States of America are 
the following : Caius Julius Cesar, 
‘the bright and angelic being 
Irene,’ George Washington, Con- 
stantine the Great, Dr. Abernethy, 
Jan Steen, Lord Byron, the Scotch- 
man, Plotinus, Turner, Nadir Shah, 
William Hogarth, ‘Mahomet, the 
founder of the Mahometan reli- 
gion,’ Henry More, M.A., Daisy, 
John Milton; quite an army of 
Minnies, Cissies, and Lillies, Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus, Samoset, Mo- 
ther Shipton ‘our irrepressible 
friend,’ Pocka, Samuel Guppy, 
‘Armand Jean le Boulhillier de 
Rance, the restorer of the Order 
of the Monks of La Trappe, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Dr. Forbes, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Samuel, 
Thomas (and likewise Tom) Paine, 
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James Nolan, Charles Dickens, 
Tien, Thomasi, Campanella, Lily 
Gordon, the Strolling Player, Ski- 
waukie, and Henry Kirke White. 
Samoset and the bright and angelic 
being Irene are ‘the controls’ of 
the mighty healer by the laying on 
of hands, Dr. Mack. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
explain that Dr. Mack has as much 
right to the title of doctor as the 
French count who removes your 
corns for a consideration, or the 
gentleman from Shoreditch who 
teaches you the noble art of self- 
defence for a fee, has to the title of 
professor. His complete name, 
he informs us, is McSweeny ; but 
years ago, when his wife, who is 
now in the summerland, was upon 
the earth-plane—in the United 
States of America—she objected 
to his forsaking the leather interest, 
in which he was concerned, for the 
art of healing. Consequently he 
dropped the Sweeny and retained 
the Mack. Since her departure (as 
aforesaid) he has not deemed it 
desirable to restore the Sweeny to 
its original place in his patrony- 
mic, and he is therefore known 
wherever the American and Eng- 
lish languages are spoken with 
propriety as Dr. Mack. He is a 
great believer in the prophylactic 
efficacy of Sanitas. ‘The painters 
Jan Steen, Turner, Hogarth, and 
company control Mr. Duguid of 
Glasgow and Mrs. Esperance of 
London, in their efforts to paint 
landscapes and portraits under 
Maskelyne and Cooke conditions, 
in the dark. It is matter for re- 
gret that none of those triumphs of 
design have been placed on—or 
above—the line at the Royal 
Academy or the Grosvenor. Dr. 
Harvey is one of the controls of 
Mrs. Olive the healer. There are 
several low comedians amongst 
the ghosts, notably Mrs. Shipton 
(‘our irrepressible friend !’) and 
the Strolling Player. The latter is 
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in partnership with Mr. Morse, 
who is a trance-speaker. (There 
are three grades of mediumship, an 
authority informs us, ‘ the physical, 
the test, and the oratorical.’) Mr. 
Morse is also controlled, chiefly 
upon public platforms, by an an- 
cient Chinese philosopher called 
Tien. ‘Tien is not the entire ap- 
pellation of the sage. He has a 
right to another syllable of the 
same appearance in English, and 
similar dimensions, but I forget it. 
Provided with the key, which is 
contained in the word which I 
have given, the reader ought to 
experience no difficulty in finding 
the concluding half of Tien inscrib- 
ed upon the nearest tea-chest. 

When Mr. Morse is released by 
Tien, he gives himself up to the 
Strolling Player, who invariably 
convulses the audience with laugh- 
ter. Pocka is a north-country fe- 
male ghost of youthful appearance, 
whose performances are so well 
known on Tyneside. Samuel (it 
may be that the other half of him 
is Weller) is the ghost which Dr. 
Monck ‘ holds by.’ 

It has never been made quite 
clear whether Mary Hollis Billing, 
who may be termed the champion 
female medium, or Mrs. Lowe, has 
the most right to James Nolan. 
Hear Mrs. Billing on the subject : 
‘I may remark that the spirit James 
Nolan, whose identity has been re- 
peatedly established by those that 
knew him in earth life, has com- 
municated through my medium- 
ship for the last fifteen years. 
Whereas a spirit, purporting to be 
James Nolan, has only manifested 
through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Lowe for two years. My friends 
are, therefore, at a loss to know 
what Mrs. Lowe can mean when 
she says that the only genuine 
Nolan comes through her medium- 
ship. It is absurd to insinuate 
that the spirit known by me has 
been in any way derived from her, 
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seeing that he was my control for 
many years before Mrs. Lowe 
knew anything of myself or of the 
spirit. These spirits are free agents, 
and at liberty, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to manifest where they see 
fit; and when it has been proved 
that they have done so through 
another medium, I have acknow- 
ledged the fact with pleasure. The 
burden of proof remains with Mrs. 
Lowe.’ The generosity of Mrs. 
Billing in giving the ghost full per- 
mission to select his own medium 
will not escape recognition. Ski- 
waukie is another of Mrs. Billing’s 
controls. ‘Ski,’ as his friends and 
admirers term him, is the spirit of 
a chief of the Hatchee tribe, long 
since extinct; and his hunting- 
grounds were in the Southern 
States, where Mrs. Billing was 
brought up, and where she resided 
when the Hatchee medicine-man 
first made her acquaintance. At 
first he was unable to ‘ manifest’ in 
English, but he gradually mastered 
the rudiments of the medium’s 
tongue. ‘ During the time he has 
controlled in Mrs. Billing’s circle, 
“Ski” has made many friends. 
One of these, Mr. J. R. Meeker, was 
an eminent landscape-painter of 
St. Louis, who, without informing 
the medium of his intention, was 
impressed to paint “Ski’s” portrait. 
He had no means of seeing the 
spirit, not being clairvoyant ; but 
he was so impressible that his 
mind could be inspired with the 
idea to be expressed, and the 
spirit could influence his hand 
somewhat even to produce the 
curved lip, indicative of the loss 
of teeth which “Ski” sustained be- 
fore he quitted the earth-form.’ 
A photograph from this remark- 
able portrait was pasted upon 
every copy ofthe most recent Christ- 
mas number of the organ of Eng- 
lish spiritualists. Persons who have 
seen the noble red man of the 
forest, clairvoyantly, pronounce the 
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picture very like. If it be, Skiwau- 
kie, looked at from a strictly James 
Fenimore Cooper point of view, 
is a feeble fraud. Where is the 
scalp-lock ? and why, O why that 
snowy turban and those undulat- 
ing silken tresses? However, it 
contents us to know that ‘a few 
friends who love good old “ Ski”’ 
thought ‘he deserved more than 
love ;’ and therefore arrangements 
were made for producing the pho- 
tograph in question, attached to 
the Christmas number of the lead- 
ing organ of English spiritualists, 
‘as atestimonial to “Ski,” and not 
only to him, but to the whole of 
the Indians who work with man- 
kind in this glorious Cause of 
spirit-communion!’ This is an 
age of leaps and bounds. Tapping 
the North Sea at intervals along 
the Great Eastern Railway may 
be likened to a leap; presenting 
a testimonial to a ghost may be 
pronounced a bound of unascer- 
tained magnitude. It should be 
said in vindication of Skiwaukie’s 
nationality, from a James Feni- 
more Cooper point of view, that he 
speaks the orthodox broken Ameri- 
can, which is to be found in Zhe 
Deerslayer and The Last of the 
Mohicans. That is to say, he calls 
a wife a squaw, a house a wigwam, 
and a child of tender years a pa- 
poose. He also makes occasional 
references to wampum. His name 
signifies strength, swiftness, and 
truth. 

Mediums who reel off what 
may be termed original verses do 
not appear to be held in conspicu- 
ous esteem by experienced sitters. 
And no wonder. With the ghosts 
of Shakespeare, Spenser, Byron, 
Kirke White, and Robert Burns 
to draw upon at pleasure, the ordi- 
nary medium need take little heed 
of cultivating his innate aptitude at 
‘stringing blethers up in rhyme;’ 
that is to say, if he have such an 
aptitude. There was an inspired 
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bard, named Harris, who published 
a book, called Hymns of Spiritual 
Devotion, in New York, twenty- 
three years ago, who ‘claimed that 
the spirits of departed bards took 
an active part in preparing the 
volume for the press.’ He said 
‘the pieces were not his, except 
in a mediatorial sense. Many of 
them were communicated verbally 
by individual spirits, such as Watts, 
Cowper, Wesley, and Montgomery.’ 
This was what Watts told him : 

‘He dies ! the friend of sinners dies, 

Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around.’ 
And this was how he repeated his 
lesson : 


‘He dies ! the great Redeemer dies, 
While nature darkens round.’ 


Bishop Heber communicated the 

line : 

‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morn 
ing.’ 

And Harris repeated, after him : 


‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing. 

To Mrs. Browning (who was liv- 

ing at the time) Mr. Harris was 

indebted for this hint of a couplet : 


‘Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Born inward unto souls afar,’ 


which he improved upon thus: 


‘Of all the thoughts of God that are 

In music borne from spheres afar.’ 

Mr. Massey, from whose strik- 
ing little book, Concerning Spiri- 
tualism, I cull these examples of 
American inspiration, gives others 
equally remarkable ; but these 
gems will suffice. The most po- 
pular of the original bardlings 
amongst the trance-mediums are 
Mrs. Cora V. Richmond and Mr. 
Colville, and the stuff is ‘ the right 
butter-woman’s rank to market.’ 
Touchstone (and the late Mr, 
Charles Sloman) would have 
‘rhymed you so, eight hours to- 
gether; dinners, and suppers, and 
sleeping hours excepted.’ I have 
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been unable to procure a specimen 
of the long-winded Colville’s in- 
spirational metre, but here is one 
of Cora’s ecstatic strains : 
‘ There's a beautiful country, not far away, 
With its shores of emerald green ; 
Where rise the beautiful hills of day, 
From meadows of amber-hued sheen : 
There beautiful flowers for ever blow, 
With beautiful names that ye do not know.’ 
It is not often that the ghost of 
Lord Byron favours us with a stanza, 
but when he does one is irresistibly 
reminded of the author of Beppo 
and the Corsair. As, for example: 
‘Upon Parnassus’ height thou'lt stand, 


And view the world around ; 
Bright beams of thought so pure and 


grand, 
And wisdom all profound, 
Shall yet be thine, O writer calm, 
Of truths the spirits bring, — 
Sublimer tones thou yet shalt hear 
Borne down on angel's wing. 
Go on! the door will open wide for inspira- 
tion to thy soui.’ 
Who could doubt the Byronic 
source of that first quatrain? And 
Kirke White, too! How exquisitely 
characteristic this is of him ! 
* We come, we come; from a sunny clime, 
Where bells of love ring a joyous chime ; 
Sweet flowers of Truth in our hands we 


bring, 

bate garlands bright at your feet we 
O, on. up! O, gather them up! 
And store them in the heart’s deep cup !’ 

In comparison with the bodily 
flights of Mr. Home or Mrs. Guppy, 
the deeds whichare accomplished at 
present séances amount to miracles. 
The trade in ghosts ought to flour- 
ish, and the head and front of the 
Spiritual Institution ought not to 
have to send that hat of his round 
while flowers are grown ata séancze, 
casts of spirit-faces are taken by 
means of paraffin, and spirit-forms 
grow up to full stature (whatever 
that is) before the eyes of the 
sitters, and then melt away. It was 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne the flowers 
grew. Mrs. Esperance was the me- 
dium, and Yolande the spirit. A 
flower-pot filled with mould was 
provided, whereupon Yolande, hav- 
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ing materialised in the circle, 
emptied the mould upon a sheet of 
white paper, which was spread on 
the floor. After sprinkling the 
mould with water she covered it 
with another sheet of paper, and 
the paper with a tablecloth. At 
the expiration of nine minutes she 
removed the coverings and sprin- 
kled more water. In five minutes 
from that time she took a flower 
from the earth, and with exquisite 
appropriateness presented it to 
Mr. John Mould, one of the sitters. 
More water was sprinkled, and in 
two minutes Yolande took from the 
heap of earth a large bunch of 
flowers and ferns ! ‘ thus affording,’ 
as the editor remarks in another 
part of his paper, ‘powerful evi- 
dence in favour of spirit- action 
amongst mankind.’ Mrs. Espe- 
rance writes ‘tales and poems in 
unusual fashion,’ and takes pencil- 
portraits of her friends in the dark, 
with as much celerity as was ex- 
hibited by ‘the profeel machine,’ 
so admiringly alluded to by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. A worthy recital 
of the method adopted by Mr. 
William Oxley, of Manchester, to 
obtain casts of the spirit-faces of 
‘ Akosa’ and ‘ Lilly’ would occupy 
pages. How the spirits came forth 
and dipped their faces into the 
bowl of paraffin, with as much ap- 
parent enjoyment as if it had been 
a bowl of wassail; and how, when 
the masks had been examined 
under a powerful glass, and the 
pores of the skin discovered, Mr. 
Burns subjected the impressions to 
a careful phrenological measure- 
ment, guessing at the shape of the 
respective cerebellums, — would 
make a thrilling narrative of itself. 
Verily, in comparison with the mani- 
festations of the present day, those 
of Mr. Home and mediums of his 
order would be nowhere. Never- 


theless, the trade in ghosts is in a 
languishing condition. 
The principal difficulty which pre- 
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sents itself in considering ° this 
business and the leading spirit of 
the institution which is located in 
Southampton-row, is to discover 
what the readers of the leading or- 
gan of the cause in London would 
not believe. Amongst the adver- 
tisements we find one calling upon 
‘every adult person living’ to ‘ pur- 
chase at once Your Future Fore- 
told.’ Another, informing the in- 
quiring reader that ‘ Professor Star- 
light may be consulted on the 
Events of Life,’ at ‘— Caledonian- 
road. A third, urging upon all 
whom it may concern to ‘send one 
stamp and an addressed (square 
size) envelope stamped, for my 
Astrological Chart’ The adver- 
tiser is a female, and her place of 
abode is Dorking, the scene of 
Mr. Pickwick’s immortal antiqua- 
rian discovery. ‘Gabriel can be 
consulted upon any event in life. 
Questions, 5s5.; Nativities, 15s.’ 
‘Are you anxious about marriage, 
business, or absent friends?’ &c. 
If so, consult another advertiser, 
‘who will resolve your doubts.’ 
Healers’, mesmerists’, mediums’, 
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inspirational trance-speakers’, and 
clairvoyantes’ advertisements one 
might have anticipated meeting 
with, but scarcely the others. Is 
it that the journal is so uncom- 
monly catholic, or does it arise 
from the fact that the spiritualistic 
frame of mind is so receptive? A 
man needs a Gargantuan capacity 
to digest wonders who swallows a 
tithe of the narratives of the ab- 
normal with which the pages of 
the journal in question is enlivened. 
It isconceivable that a hatred of the 
flesh of pigs and ducks, of foaming 
tankards and steaming rummers, 
of ‘still’ and ‘sparkling,’ of vacci- 
nation and vivisection, should go 
hand in hand with a love for trad- 
ing in ghosts; but it is not con- 
ceivable that any cause can pro- 
gress whose adherents wallow in 
and apparently enjoy statements 
which the author of Baron Mun- 
chausen would have been ashamed 
to father. The ‘something’ which 
is ‘in spiritualism’ is surely never 
described in what I suppose ought 
to be called the literature of the 
movement. CRANK. 














THE LAST OF THE BARNARD LINE. 


By MARCUS FALL, 


——— 


ABERMOUTH possesses no attrac- 
tion for the stranger. The Aber 
flows under its western side, but 
is not navigable for ships higher 
up than within four miles of the 
town. Six miles below the town 
lies the little harbour, and outside 
the harbour the German Ocean. 
The town is dingy and forbidding. 
The country people living round it 
never visit it on anything less than 
compulsion. Girt by a garden, in 
the middle of the town stands 
Aber Castle, where five years ago 
dwelt Mrs. Barnard and her daugh- 
ter Louisa, the last of the Barnard 
name and race in that quarter of 
the country. The Barnards were 
a ruined family. Out of the vast 
possessions once belonging to their 
house nothing now remained but 
the old castle, half in ruins, and 
Mrs. Barnard’s jointuré, affording 
no more than the sober comforts 
and luxuries necessary to a couple 
of gentlewomen. Mrs. and Miss 
Barnard had just returned from 
the Continent, where the daughter 
had been at school since her twelfth 
year. She was now eighteen, and 
before a month had gone by the 
whole neighbourhood was busy 
with her name. All who had seen 
her declared such fine exquisite 
beauty as hers could not be found 
anywhere else along the German 
Ocean. She was slightly above 
the Medician standard. In her 
cheeks was a faint shell-pink flush 
of colour wandering through a 
delicate pearl-lily tint. In her 
temples the blue veins lay like 
shadows on snow. Her eyes were 
large and luminous, blue, with the 


heavenly underglow of pink found 
in lapis-lazuli. Her figure was 
slender without sharpness, round 
in outline, ethereal in effect. She 
looked fragile, yet never com- 
plained. It seemed as though the 
sunshine of one day would take 
away the pure lustre of her com- 
plexion, as if one chill would suf- 
fice to wither that slender form. 
Still she took no care, and went 
out in shower and shine like a 
milkmaid. 

Soon the dull streets of Aber- 
mouth heard once more the sound 
of wheels and hoofs going to and 
from Aber Castle. Around Aber- 
mouth nothing but the beautiful 
Miss Barnard was spoken of. The 
Barnards had during centuries been 
noted for good looks, but in this 
girl, the last of the race, the blood 
had put forth all its resources to 
produce one supreme creation ere 
it died out for ever. What a sensa- 
tion she would make at Court! 
All agreed that if she was the last 
of the House of Barnard, and if 
the fortunes of her house were in 
the dust, she might, by alliance, 
quarter her arms with those of the 
highest in the land, and insure 
that the descendants of the Bar- 
nards in the female line should 
rival in fortune the old owners of 
Aber Castle. She was sure to 
make a splendid match, one of 
the best in England ; no one could 
for a moment question that. She 


had another thing, too, in her 
favour: her mother was a thorough 
woman of the world. 

In the August of that year the 
yacht White Swan, fore -and-aft 
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schooner, two hundred and forty 
tons, dropped anchor in the har- 
bour below the town of Aber- 
mouth. On the evening of the 
day the White Swan anchored, her 
owner, Captain William Stair of 
the Blues, took a man and boy 
with him in the yawl, and, the 
wind being fair, ran up the Aber 
towards the town on his way to 
his old friend Gerard Trevor, 
whose commodious cottage stood 
on the Aber a mile above the 
town, and who had arranged to go 
in the yacht with Stair to Genoa, 
and come back overland, leaving 
the yacht to be sailed back by 
Shaddick, the master. By the 
banks under the castle is a broad 
smooth terrace. The river is not 
wide here; and as William Stair 
sailed silently by he saw Louisa 
Barnard sitting under a tree on 
the terrace, book in hand. The 
light wind was dead aft. Stair had 
the tiller. The sail lay over the 
starboard side. He put the tiller 
hard a-port; the yawl veered 
slightly, the sail shook, and with a 
rattle went over to port. Louisa 
Barnard raised her head, attracted 
by the sound, and saw Captain 
Stair for the first time. ‘I thought,’ 
he said to himself, ‘no matter how 
interesting the book is, when the 
sail gybed she’d raise her head ; 
and, by Heavens, what a face and 
head it is! He gazed a few mo- 
ments in mute admiration. ‘ Hard 
a starboard, sir!’ cried the man 
tending the sheet forward. In- 
stantly Stair obeyed the order; 
but it was too late, and the yawl 
ran aground under the terrace, not 
twenty yards from where the girl 
sat. The man jumped overboard 
into the shoa! water, lifted the nose 
of the boat out of the gravel, and 
shoved her off. In less than five 
minutes the yawl was again under 
weigh, and in less than half an 
hour she moored at the little slip 
under Eyot Cottage, where Gerard 


75 
Trevor lived. The two friends 
had much to talk over. They had 


not met for more than a year. 
But, before an hour had passed, 
Stair had asked who the beauty 
was, and had learned her history 
from the owner- of Eyot Cottage. 
They had arranged to sail three 
days after Stair’s arrival, no longer 
delay being prudent in view of 
Stair’s leave, and the uncertainty 
of the sea-voyage. In the mean 
time Stair was Trevor’s guest, and 
it was necessary Trevor should 
amuse him. Stair confessed there 
were few amusements he would 
like better than an introduction to 
the beautiful Miss Barnard of Aber 
Castle. On the day following his 
arrival he was introduced. On the 
day they had appointed to sail he 
bade the master weigh anchor, and 
head for Portsmouth, with Trevor 
on board. ‘You'll like the run 
round the coast,’ he said to Trevor. 
‘I'll hang on here until you tele- 
graph me from Portsmouth, and 
then I’ll cut on to you like a shot.’ 
The yacht took six days to get 
from Aber harbour to Portsmouth. 
On the sixth day Stair received a 
telegram, announcing the arrival 
of the schooner, and that a fair 
wind was blowing away. To his 
astonishment, Trevor got the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘Try to forgive 
me. I cannot leave this. You 
may guess what is the matter. 
Go on to Genoa with the yacht. 
I'll stay here till you come back, 
unless I am unfortunate between 
this and then. I telegraph Shad- 
dick full instructions.’ He got back 
from ‘Trevor a brief message: 
‘Caught at last. All right. We 
go on to Genoa. I shall be back 
in time to be best man, I hope.’ 
The final instruction to Shaddick 
was, ‘When you land Mr. Trevor 
at Genoa come back to Aber Har- 
bour, and report yourself at Eyot 
Cottage, Abermouth.’ Captain 
William Stair had resolved to ap- 
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wind was blowing away. To his 
astonishment, Trevor got the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘Try to forgive 
me. I cannot leave this. You 
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Go on to Genoa with the yacht. 
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ply for an extension of leave on 
the plea of urgent private busi- 
ness. 

For upwards of twelve years, 
William Stair had been in the 
world. From his eighteenth year 
to his thirtieth he had come and 
gone through the best sets in Lon- 
don. When he was twenty-five 
his father died, leaving a magnifi- 
cent unencumbered estate and en- 
ormous personal property. The 
estate had come to him through 
the female line. Some day, when 
old Sir Randolf Stair died, the 
Stair property and the Stair baro- 
netcy would be his. Over and 
over again the Stair family had de- 
clinedacoronet. They were prouder 
of their name as it stood in the 
annals of their country, and would 
change it in no way. They were 
a younger branch of the old earl- 
dom of Stair, and since there could 
be with convenience no second 
simple title of that name, they had 
remained commoners until the 
seventeenth century, when they 
accepted a baronetcy of James. 
The Stairs claimed descent from 
an equestrian family of old Rome, 
and allowed no one in England 
such a lineage as their own. For 
years mothers of daughters had 
cast eager eyes upon this good- 
looking rich captain, and he had 
basked in the smiles of the most 
delectable maidens of Belgravia. 
To all these triumph was denied 
and reserved for the lithe, shy, 
fair daughter of sequestered Aber 
Castle. He was master of himself 
and of his fortune, and within a 
month from his sail up the Aber 
he had placed both at Miss Bar- 
nard’s feet, and had received a fa- 
vourable reply. He now enjoyed 
a life in such utter contrast to any- 
thing of which he had had expe- 
rience before, he could scarcely 
believe he was the same man. That 
quiet little cottage by the river, 
that solitary sail down to the castle 
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standing in the midst of that sleepy 
town, the precious society in the 
halls and gardens of that old house, 
and the dear foreshadowings of a 
dearer future, filled him with a re- 
fined and elevated joy. All that 
was horsey and slangy and coarse 
had been left behind, and he was 
now face to face with a calm, pure, 
pastoral content and a fine poetic 
passion. When Trevor came back 
to Eyot Cottage he found not only 
an engagement, but that the wed- 
ding had been fixed for a day two 
months off. 

A fortnight before the day ap- 
pointed for the wedding, the White 
Swan dropped anchor in Aber Har- 
bour, and Shaddick reported him- 
self. His orders were to hold him- 
self in readiness for sailing next 
evening for London. The next 
evening the owner of the yacht 
came aboard, accompanied by his 
friend, Mr. Gerard Trevor. Shad- 
dick did not like the look of the 
weather, and predicted a storm. 
His master had urgent need of the 
yacht in London at the earliest 
moment, so the anchor was weighed 
and the schooner stood out to sea. 
‘That night a terrible storm burst 
up out of the southward and shook 
the sea into terrified billows, and 
tore from the crests of the waves 
scarfs of shrieking foam. A week 
passed, and nothing was heard of 
the White Swan. On the tenth 
day after the storm a report reached 
the papers that the yacht White 
Swan had been found a total wreck 
on one of the uninhabited He- 
brides. The report went on to 
say that, considering the violence 
of the late gale and that the island 
was a bare rock and that nothing 
had been heard of the crew, there 
was no doubt all on board had 
perished. A month, two months 
went by, and brought no tidings. 
By that time all hope of ever see- 
ing any one who had sailed out of 
Aber Harbour in the White Swan 
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had been abandoned by those in- 
terested in Stair, Trevor, or the 
crew. Apart from the horrible 
nature of the calamity and the na- 
tural grief of Louisa Barnard, this 
was a great blow to Aber Castle, 
for everything had been in favour 
of William Stair. He had had 
position, youth, good looks, and 
an illustrious name. Now all was 
gone, and those who knew the 
Castle folk declared there was 
scarcely room to hope Louisa Bar- 
nard would ever ‘do so well’ again. 
But when, after three months of se- 
clusion, she began to move about 
in her mourning, the prophets lost 
faith in their forecast, and admitted 
that the pensive air which had suc- 
ceeded acute grief and the pathos 
of the black weeds of one so young 
and so bereft had added a new 
fascination to the girl's charms. 
So thought the old Earl of Isla, 
who was on a visit to his friend 
Gervaise, of Gervaise Hall, in the 
autumn of 1875. The Earl was 
rich, old, and a bachelor. He 
had the reputation of having been 
one of the wildest men about 
town in his day, and now that he 
was past sixty, and, like Hamlet, 
stout and short of breath, there 
were still wicked stories told about 
him; and at the Travellers’, or 
White’s, any man could tell you 
queer things of him still. He had 
never seen any one who had so 
taken his fancy as Miss Barnard. 
His nephew and heir had quar- 
relled with him ; his lordship had 
for some time been obliged to ad- 
mit to himself he was no longer 
young; and it would not, after all, 
be a bad thing to give an heir in 
the direct line to the acres of 
Scotch moor and the millions of 
tons of coal hid away under the 
quiet grazing-lands of Cumber- 
land, the property of the future 
lords of Isla Hall in Argyllshire. 

If the Earl of Isla had been a 
man of pleasure in his youth, he 
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had been a man of the world in 
his manhood, and was now a man 
of business. So, without risking 
making himself ridiculous by pos- 
ing as a sentimental lover before 
the girl, he went to the mother, 
and put the matter to her in a 
middle-aged, matter-of-fact, yet very 
kindly way. At first Mrs. Barnard 
was shocked; then she reflected 
that the past could not be altered, 
nor the sea forced to give up its 
dead. When she died Louisa 
would be wholly alone and unpro- 
vided for. The Earl was, no doubt, 
advanced in years for a girl of her 
daughter’s age, but then he had 
wealth, position, and title. She 
asked a week to consider. Lord 
Isla granted her wish, and kissed 
her hand gallantly. At the end of 
a week she told the Earl she was 
perfectly satisfied with him as a 
suitor, and that he had her full 
permission to address her daughter 
on the subject of his hopes. He 
spoke to Louisa. At first she 
burst into tears. He was patient, 
respectful, sympathetic. He did 
not hope for an immediate answer ; 
he was prepared to wait; her mo- 
ther approved of him. His only 
hope was that she would allow him 
to devote his life to making her 
happy. He had no desire she 
should dismiss the other from her 
mind; he did not expect she would 
love him all at once; but it was well 
known girls outlived griefs such as 
hers, and afterwards became con- 
tented wives. She said, ‘ No, no, 
no—never! But he was wise and 
learned in the ways of human na- 
ture. His theory was that no man 
ever tried to win a woman and 
failed, unless that man happened 
to be afool. For a month he laid 
persistent siege to Miss Barnard. 
She was worn out with sorrow, and 
careless of her fate; she said to 
herself her life was over, and she 
did not care what befell her. He 
wearied her; her mother now and 
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then impressed upon her the de- 
sirability of the match. She did 
not care for life, and saw no chance 
of finding peace in death; she 
might be at rest if she gave way. 
At length she consented—for the 
sake of peace; but she imposed 
two conditions. The ceremony 
was not to take place for a year ; 
and if, in the mean time, William 
Stair should be found, Lord Isla 
was to renounce all claim to her 
hand. 

Time went on, and the life of 
Louisa Barnard knew little change. 
Her new suitor did not act as an 
ardent lover so much as a sincere 
and kindly friend. All at once a 
profound commotion was created 
at Aber Castle. A telegram, dated 
Callao, announced the arrival there 
of William Stair, rescued from the 
stranded wreck of the White Swan 
by the Norwegian barque Linden, 
bound from Bergen in Norway to 
Callao. When rescued, he was 
insensible from a wound on the 
head and exposure. Nothing was 
found on him that could indicate 
his importance, and, most remark- 
able circumstance of all, the bark 
Linden never spoke a single vessel 
the whole way out. Stair had 
offered the captain large sums to 
land him somewhere on the east 
Atlantic coast. But the captain 
was a prudent business man, and 
did not believe the-rescued man 
had the means to pay the sum 
offered. The telegram, which had 
been a long time coming, wound 
up with the assurance he would 
not lose an hour in getting back to 
Aber Castle. Of those who had 
been in the White Swan, only Wil- 
liam Stair, the owner, had been 
saved. Lord Isla took the news 
much better than might have been 
expected. Although he had been 
wild in his day, he was an honour- 
able gentleman, and at once aban- 
doned his claim in a letter of 
courtly politeness and manly dig- 
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nity. ‘ The sea has given my love 
back to me !’ Louisa cried, in a pas- 
sion of love and gratitude; ‘and 
once he is back in England, he 
shall never tempt the sea again! 
He must promise me that before 
we are married. My William will 
promise me, I know. My Wil- 
liam! O, what an escape I have 
had! Whatan escape! If I had 
been married when that message 
came!’ And she paused and 
shuddered, not daring to pursue 
the subject farther. A fortnight 
passed, and then came another 
telegram. It said he could not 
set out at once for England. 
He was detained in Lima by— 
illness. She would go to Lima. 
She insisted upon going. Her 
mother would not hear of such a 
thing. Another fortnight brought 
another telegram. He was not 
better. A fourth telegram —not 
from him, from some unknown 
man. All was over! She should 
never see him again. She had 
been twice widowed, never wed. 
She took the news gently and 
quietly. Her mother was astonished 
at her lack of grief. She grew 
silent and reserved. She put on 
her mourning once again. She 
loved best that seat under the tree 
where she had seen him that day 
he sailed his boat up the river. 
No day passed she did not sit here 
a while, book in hand. She always 
kept her face towards the little 
harbour. She would bend her 
eyes on her book for a while, and 
then raise them to the river. He 
would surely come in his boat 
round the point some day. She 
never changed her book. She 
never altered the page. The vo- 
lume was one of short poems. 
The page was the one she had 
been reading that day he had first 
come sailing by. It was scored in 
his hand opposite the lines, ‘ He 
will not come, she said; and in 
the margin was written by his hand, 
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‘A false prophet.’ In sunshine or 
in rain she came there, and sat 
each day. They say she took 
cold. She declared she was quite 
well. How her mother wept over 
her! She told her mother there 
was no need of tears. Day by day 
she grew weaker. Those who saw 
her now knew what was going on. 
She held firm to her faith he would 
one day sail in his boat round the 
point. Yes, she knew they should 
meet once again. He had written 
in the margin, ‘A false prophet ; 


and he was certain to be right. 
It so fell out he was right; but 
his prophecy came to be fulfilled 
not as she had anticipated. One 
noon in May, as she sat in the ac- 
customed seat, the book slipped 
from her hand, her head sank upon 
her bosom, and his prophecy was 
fulfilled. But instead of his sailing 
round that point to her, her spirit 
had gone out upon the waters to 
the Great Ocean to meet his, where 
tempests are hushed and loyal spi- 
rits are joined for ever. 





ETHEL, 


—_— 


BEFORE my vain desires were lulled by thee, 

Before I knew the glamour of thy name, 
Like one who swims across the sunlit sea 
I went in quest of Fame. 


Fame beckoned me towards her golden home, 
Her fair false home, far in the splendid west ; 

The wavelets sparkled round me, and the foam 
Which decked the water’s breast. 


The surf was brilliant only for a time, 
The sea grew cold, and night advanced apace ; 
I could no longer see the sunset clime 
And Fame’s inspiring face. 


Sore was I vexed with doubt and grievous woes, 
When first thy name was borne across the sea : 
Borne on the evening breeze, like music’s close 
It softly came to me. 


Thy peaceful name reminded me of rest, 
I cared to follow empty Fame no more ; 
I left the wanton deep’s perfidious breast 
To seek content on shore. 


And like a weary seaman homeward bound, 
While quiet stars shone steadfastly above, 
I reached the land, and, Ethel! surely found 


The haven of thy love. 


ZEPHYR. 











LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


——@—__—. 


On Wednesday, the 4th of May 
187—, I went on board the brigan- 
tine Wallflower—two hundred and 
fifty tons, eight hands ‘all told,’ 
and bound in ballast from a sea- 
port in Ireland to the port of Car- 
diff. I had always a yearning to 
know what a voyage in a coasting- 
ship was like. Though often at 
sea before, I had never ventured on 
board a trading-ship; so I knew 
that the experience would have at 
least the charm of novelty. I doted 
on the sea as ardently as the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein doted on 
the military ; yet I could never in- 
duce the ‘ vasty deep’ to return the 
grande passion. Voyage after voy- 
age had I endeavoured to live down 
its unkindness ; but to no purpose. 
Not alone had I been sea-sick in 
yachts and steamers; but on one 
memorable occasion the malady 
had cruelly overtaken me in a 
small craft measuring about ten 
feet by four. Nevertheless my love 
for the sea was so pronounced, that 
I resolved at all hazards to take a 
trip in the Wallflower. I said, ‘I 
will rough it in the roughest of 
crafts ; live upon the roughest food ; 
sleep upon the roughest of couches 
—at least for a few days.’ 

The Wallflower was a very fair 
specimen of the ‘collier’ class. It 
would be very difficult to deter- 
mine whether her crew or her bill 
of fare was the coarser. I expect 
an enlightened anthropophagist 
would give it in favour of the for- 
mer. The ship was roomy enough 
on deck ; but the cabin was small, 
close, and unsavoury. I was quite 
prepared for all this. I knew, or 


thought I knew, what was before 
me, and had determined to assume, 
for a brief period, the ré/e of ordi- 
nary seaman—to eat, drink, and 
make merry with the crew. 

Wind and weather seemed pro- 
pitious on the morning of the 4th 
of May 187—; and when the ship’s 
boat came off to take me on board, 
I embarked with a light heart, a 
small portmanteau, and a copy of 
the //ustrated London News. No 
other baggage encumbered me—no 
tins of potted meat and condensed 
milk. I had a conviction I should 
eat very little on the voyage, and 
read less. ‘The boat soon reached 
the good ship Wallflower, which 
was lying at anchor in the river, 
waiting for the approach of high 
water before getting under way, 
and I clambered up the side ina 
true seaman-like fashion. I was 
welcomed by Captain Bendall—a 
tall wiry man, with an unshorn 
weather-beaten face, and a saturnine 
cast of countenance. Withal the 
‘skipper was as pleasant a com- 
panion of his class as one could 
desire. He had a well-nigh un- 
controllable love of practical jok- 
ing, and would have played leap- 
frog with his sailors on deck, or 
given them apple-pie beds in the 
forecastle, were it not that such a 
line of conduct would probably 
tend to insubordination. Instead 
of following his bent, he assumed 
an air of tyrannical misanthropy, 
which, to those who knew him not, 
became him remarkably well. 

*I think we'll have a fine pass- 
age,’ he remarked. ‘Are you a 
good sailor ?” 
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*O, tolerable,’ I replied, deter- 
mined to astonish him with the 
hardihood of constitution. 

‘ We can’t promise you very com- 
fortable quarters ; but we'll do our 
best for you.’ (When on his guard, 
Captain Bendall usually spoke in 
the first person plural.) 

‘ Now then, pilot, better get the 
ship under way. Get up your 
anchor, mate, and loose her top- 
sails.’ (Variety of pronouns was the 
captain’s strong point.) ‘Would 
you like to come below? you are 
welcome to my state-room for the 
voyage.’ 

After an inspection of the state- 
room, which staggered me not a 
little, we came on deck, and found 
the Wallflower under way in com- 
mand of the river-pilot. Her can- 
vas was set, and the crew were 
busy getting the ship’s boat over 
the side. One of the sailors, who 
evidently had not recovered the 
ill effects of a previous night’s de- 
bauch, succeeded in falling over- 
board. Being a sailor, he was, of 
course, unable to swim, and ran a 
good chance of becoming food for 
the eels. However, he was fished 
up more frightened than hurt, and 
went about his work instantly, as if 
it were a daily pastime of his to 
fall overboard in his cups. 

We soon approached the mouth 
of the harbour, and saw a boat 
coming off for our pilot. When this 
worthy had stepped over the side, 
our sea-voyage began in earnest. 
Captain Bendall was now in sole 
command, and as the wind was 
still favourable, he ordered every 
available sail to be loosed. 

‘We ought to have a quick run, 
skipper,— twenty-four or thirty 
hours ? 

‘I sha’n’t promise you that. It 
looks dirty away to the s’uthard ; 
we may have a bad night. Per- 
haps you would like a turn at the 
wheel ? 

Proudly I took my place at the 
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steering apparatus, and felt imbued 
with the spirit of a Captain Cook 
or a Columbus. For about an 
hour I stuck to my post, receiving 
occasional compliments on the 
wonderful proficiency of my steer- 
ing. 
‘Why, you will make a splendid 
sailor; but I think you might be 
relieved of the wheel now. What 
do you say? You will pardon my 
remarking it, but you ave beginning 
to look rather green in the face. 
Hallo, boy, a basin—quick !’ 

I rushed to the bulwarks, and, 
leaning over the side, indulged in 
a long and painful survey of the 
waters beneath me. 

I suppose we got clear of the 
harbour and well out to sea before 
nightfall. I knew little of our pro- 
gress, and cared less. No induce- 
ment could move me from the 
bulwarks. I felt locomotion would 
be only a prelude to dissolution. 
It was quite dark when I crawled 
down into my berth and lay on my 
narrow bed, utterly prostrated. 
After what seemed about a month 
I dragged my worn-out frame on 
deck, and found it still dark. The 
decks were deserted. The wind 
whistled through the sails and 
cordage. Overhead it seemed as 
if the black heavy sky were about 
making up its mind to crush us 
beneath its weight. 

I made a few ineffectual attempts 
to use my ‘sea-legs,’ and at length 
I approached the wheel. I could 
faintly distinguish a man encased 
in oilskins and ‘ sou’-wester’ cling- 
ing to it. 

‘Getting better, sir?’ he inquired, 
as I came within earshot. 

‘O, I don’t know’ (sadly, dreari- 
ly); ‘I don’t think I am. How 
long are we at sea? ~O my—where 
are we now?” 

‘Well, let me see. It is nine- 
teen or twenty hours since we 
tripped our anchor, and I should 
say we are about forty miles S.S.E. 
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of the harbour. It came on rough 
and dirty after you went below.’ 

‘Over a hundred and thirty miles 
to travel yet—and at this rate!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘How is the wind 
now ?” 

‘Rather shy, sir. We're hauling 
her off a bit to the s’uthard.’ 

‘Ofcourse! anything to prolong 
my agony, I thought. ‘ How long 
are people usually seasick—in a 
case like mine, I mean?” 

‘Well, that depends. Crossing 
the western ocean, I have seen ’em 
sick “end on” for a fortnight.’ 

‘And survive it? Great Hea- 
vens !’ I cried, and groped my way 
again towards the cabin-stairs. This 
nautical Job’s comforter was worse 
than all else. 

*Skipper’s lying down, sir. He 
said we was to call him if you 
wanted him.’ 

*O,no; don’t disturb him. He 
can do no good for me. OY 

Those who have suffered from 
the ma/-de-mer in the cabin of a 
mail-steamer, or on board a luxu- 
rious yacht, can scarcely conceive 
the horrors of the illness in a stuffy 
collier. You obstruct the sailors 
if you lie on deck in the open air. 
The cabin is your only refuge, and 
the closeness of the atmosphere 
and the multitude of nauseating 
odours prolong your sad condition 
until life actually becomes a bur- 
den. By this time you have not 
sufficient energy left to get up and 
fling yourself overboard. ‘Tired 
nature’s sweet restorer’ is also de- 
nied you. The business of the 
seafaring rats is to keep you from 
dozing. They crawl over your 
body, carefully examining you step 
by step as they march along. If 
you shout at them, they humour 
you by scampering away ; but they 
invariably return to their ‘ planta- 
tion walk round’ with renewed 
courage. Almost every collier is 
a floating burrow of rats. They 
fancy some builds of ships more 
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than others. They totally disagree 
with Lloyd’s as to the best descrip- 
tion of wood for a vessel’s frame- 
work and planking. Lloyd’s prefer 
hard wood ; the rats pin their faith 
to soft wood. Should the human 
occupants of the ship determine to 
wipe out the vermin, they first pro- 
cure a cat; but cats are ofa roving 
and unfaithful disposition, and can- 
not be induced to remain in the 
same craft for a sufficiently lengthy 
period. Poison is then tried ; but 
the poison kills only a small pro- 
portion of the rat tribe. They 
grow wary, and at last they utterly 
refuse to be tempted by drugs. 
Finally the ship is laid up in port. 
Fires of sulphur are lighted in the 
hold, cabin, and forecastle; the 
hatches are battened down, the 
entrances to the cabin and fore- 
castle closed, and every crevice is 
plugged with mud. Hundreds of 
rats are found dead when the ves- 
selis opened. Butthisonly banishes 
the plague for a limited period ; in 
fact, 
You may Poison or smother the rats if you 
But the horrible vermin infest the ship 
still, 

There is an old legend that rats 
desert a sinking vessel. Never was 
a more absurd theory broached, 
The more inclined for sinking the 
ship, the more the rat clings to her. 
The more rotten the timber, the 
louder the rat smacks his lips. If 
any credit is to be given to Mr. 
Plimsoll’s statements, numerous 
ships have gone to sea in an un- 
seaworthy condition; and, if in- 
quiry be instituted, it will be found 
that the more unseaworthy the ship, 
the larger the rat contingent. No- 
thing is sacred from these quadru- 
peds. Their choice bit is the ‘ cer- 
tificate of registry ;’ and woe betide 
the unlucky master mariner who 
fails to lock up this document in 
the tin case specially provided for 
it. Should a collier ‘lay up’ for 














any length of time, and her sails 
be not unbent, the probability is 
that when she is going to sea and 
when her topsails are loosed, a 
shower of rats, who have begun to 
colonise the canvas, will be shaken 
out. 

Interesting statistics might be 
compiled showing the number (in 
millions) of rats who find a home 
on the roaring sea. 

But enough of this digression. 

I lay in my bunk all night, occa- 
sionally disturbed by Captain Ben- 
dall to inquire if I was any better, 
and wouldn’t it be nice to take a 
ramble on deck. I turned a deaf 
ear to the worthy mariner, and 
watched the daylight gradually find 
its way through the dull dead light 
over my head. I knew the light 
would bring me some relief from 
the horrid rats, and with painful 
anxiety I watched ‘the casement 
slowly grow a glimmering square.’ 
About midday on Thursday I 
‘made an effort’ and reached the 
deck once more. We did not ap- 
pear to have made much progress. 
The Bristol Channel was as yet, if 
the metaphor will be excused, a 
Promised Land. The wind was 
against us now, and we were beat- 
ing aimlessly about. 

‘You're looking much better,’ 
said mine host. I knew he lied 
most abominably, but I hadn’t 
the energy to contradict him. 
‘Would you like a cup of coffee 
and a nice bit of pork ?” 

‘O no. Please don’t talk of 
food. Let me be.’ 

I sat down on the quarter-deck, 
but felt no better. 

‘What shad/ I do? I murmured. 
‘O for a spot of earth, if it were 
only twelve inches square—one 
spot of something that wouldn't 
reel and tumble and lay over on its 
side and shake my poor system to 
pieces ! 

‘Perhaps you would like to lend 
a hand at painting the boat ?” 
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‘Yes; anything to relieve the 
hideous monotony.’ 

I seized the proffered paint-pot 
and brush, and for a few minutes 
felt relieved—jubilant almost. 

‘This is glorious,’ I thought. 
‘No wonder after all that men 
love the sea. Did ever artist lin- 
ger so lovingly over a canvas as I 
linger over these dirty planks? 
Never! The sea air is sending 
new life into me—’ 

‘What, sick again ?’ 

‘Yes ; I'll go below a while. It 
must be the smell of the paint.’ 

Again I sought my humble 
couch, and again I lay for hours, 
and sighed with Mariana, ‘O God, 
that I were dead I 

Now and then the odour of 
cooked meat was wafted from the 
adjoining cabin, and I could hear 
the rattle of plates. This was the 
lower depth in the lowest deep. 

Towards nightfall, finding my- 
self a little better, I sought the 
deck. The wind had almost died 
away, and the Wallflower was roll- 
ing about completely at the mercy 
of the sea, which still ran pretty 
high. 

A night of this kind at sea ina 
small trading-ship is one of the 
dreariest experiences imaginable. 
You walk the deck and hear no 
sound for hours save the hissing 
of the waters and the flapping of 
the sails. If you speak to the man 
at the wheel, he answers you in 
monosyllables. The look-out man 
is equally curt. You lean with 
folded arms on the bulwarks—the 
professional pose—and discern only 
the dark waters and the reflection 
in them of the port or starboard 
light. The latter, the green light, 
casts a weird shadow alongside 
the ship; but even this does not 
fascinate you for any length of 
time. Every four hours you hear 
a movement on deck, and the man 
at the wheel is joined by the fresh 
candidate for steering honours. 
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‘Nor’-west and by nor’,’ says 
the man at the wheel, in a tone of 
studied contempt, and walks for’- 
ard. 

‘Nor’-west and by nor’,’ echoes 
the new-comer, in the same mono- 
tonous and equally contemptuous 
voice. 

If the ship’s course is to be altered 
during the night, the master comes 
on deck and gives the order or 
delegates the mate. Perhaps a 
steamboat glides past you, and if 
she should happen to come very 
close, her hoarse melancholy whistle 
makes you still more gloomy and 
dispirited. 

The next day, Friday, was a re- 
petition of the previous twenty-four 
hours’ experience. I don’t know 
how I lived through the ordeal. 
All the morning we were tossing 
about the entrance to the Bristol 
Channel, and towards evening I 
was informed that we were ‘well 
into’ the welcome Severn. The 
news was as manna in the desert. 
We should soon be in compara- 
tively smooth water and soon at 
our journey’s end. About mid- 
night I felt quite relieved, and 
crept silently and stealthily up the 
cabin staircase. I passed Captain 
Bendall, who was lying asleep on 
a locker in the cabin, and awoke 
him not. There was no reason 
for this stealthiness ; but I suppose 
the new-born joy of convalescence 
was too sacred for the unsympa- 
thetic eyes ofa ship’s crew. All 
was, as usual, dark and dreary- 
looking on deck. Like the pre- 
vious night, there was little or no 
wind, and the Wallflower’s pro- 
gress was enormously slow. Her 
bows would cleave the waters with 
a gentle sigh, and then for a few 
seconds perfect silence. 

I did not approach the steers- 
man, but walked amidships and 
leant upon the rail. I could hear 


the measured tramp of the look- 
out man a dozen yards away from 
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me; but I was in no mood for 
companionship, so I stood and 
gazed into the green sea with a for- 
giving and gentle spirit. I had 
been sick ‘end on,’ as the sailors 
say, for three days, and, naturally, 
I now felt in love with everybody 
and everything, especially with my- 
self. The night air grew chilly. ‘I 
turned round with the intention of 
taking a brisk walk, and saw the 
gleam of fire in the galley—the 
small cooking-house on deck. The 
galley was immediately behind me; 
so I stepped quietly into it, closed 
the doors, curled myself up in a 
corner, and fell fast asleep. How 
long I had been asleep I knew 
not; but I was awakened by the 
hurried tramp of the sailors, and I 
could hear the captain shouting. 
I was in too dreamy a condition 
to know or care about what he was 
shouting. Then it occurred to 
me that something must be seri- 
ously wrong. Were we drifting 
ashore or was a collision immi- 
nent? I shook off my torpor and 
stepped from my nest. The men 
were hurrying to and fro, but I 
could not discover the cause of the 
unusual excitement. It was still 
quite dark. Suddenly I was startled 
by hearing my name shouted. 
‘Here!’ I roared in reply. The 
captain rushed towards me, and, 
grasping me by the hand, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Thank God !’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ I inquired, 
under the impression the unfortu- 
nate tars had all gone mad. 

‘Well, just this. I was thinking 
of putting the ship about and 
making for the Western Ocean.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why! Because we thought you 
had gone overboard. I went into 
your room, and found you weren’t 
there ; I came on deck, and found 
you weren’t there. The watch could 


give no tidings of you. All hands 
were summoned, and the ship 
searched. Hang it! we never 











thought of the galley. Well, I’m 
blessed! You may go below, men. 
It’s all right now; but I did get a 
fright. I’d never have the courage 
to face home again if we left your 
bones in the Bristol Channel.’ 

I remained on deck the great- 
er part of the night, chatting to 
the watch and taking a turn at 
thewheel. As daybreak approached 
I went below, and had a long and 
refreshing sleep. 

Next morning I came on deck, 
feeling quite at home, and had the 
pleasure of discovering that the 
day was clear and warm, and that 
a light breeze was blowing in our 
favour— scarcely enough to stem 
the ebb-tide with,’ the captain in- 
formed me. We were now close 
to the Devonshire coast, as we had 
been keeping a rather southerly 
course forthe past forty-eight hours. 
On the other side of the Channel 
the Welsh land, white and glitter- 
ing in the sunlight, could be faintly 
distinguished. The water in the 
Channel was almost as calm as in 
a narrow river. For hours the 
Wallflower lay ‘as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,’ except 
for a gentle undulatory motion and 
an occasional shiver when the wind 
blew a little extra puff. We were 
making no progress. 

‘I shall be satisfied if we hold 
our own until flood-tide,’ said our 
gallant commander. 

I lay down on the warm decks, 
and opened my discarded copy of 
the London News. Occasionally I 
lifted my eyes, and the wondrous 
beauty of the coast-line—the num- 
berless little bays, with their blue 
waters lapping the red-brown cliffs ; 
the sea-birds, too lazy to fly, and 
floating in hundreds around us; a 
full-rigged ship passing us noise- 
lessly on her outward voyage, with 
every sail spread ; the gentle sooth- 
ing motion of our own vessel ; and, 
above all, the glorious transition 
from sea-sickness and misery to 
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perfect health and good spirits,— 
combined to make me as ecstatic 
as an opium-eater in the first 
stages. 

One could fancy oneself in the 
centre of some enchanted lake, ‘ far 
from the madding crowd.’ Some- 
times I would fall into a ‘half 
dream,’ until startled by a stray 
oath from one of the sailors. All 
day I lay on deck, or sat on the 
taffrail aft. The captain endea- 
voured to entice me into conversa- 
tion ; but I resisted his wiles, though 
I was well aware he had a burning 
desire to tell me some yarns of his 
experiences afloat and ashore. All 
this time the crew were lounging 
about, vying with one anotherin idle- 
ness. There was little employment 
for them after they had scrubbed 
the decks. The mate squatted, 
tailor-fashion, amidships,and spread 
an old newspaper before him. He 
read aloud occasionally to a few 
of the sailors, but neither reader 
nor listeners took much interest in 
political or social questions. I 
could see them, severally and col- 
lectively, bobbing their chins on 
their manly bosoms, and waking up 
again with a start. They soon gave 
up the struggle, and one by one 
stretched out their wearied limbs 
at full length, and fell into the pro- 
foundest of slumbers. I threw a 
pail of water over one of the sleep- 
ers, by way of experiment ; but he 
merely shook his head like a wet 
retriever, and rolled over gracefully 
to a drier spot of deck. 

In the cool of the evening I 
seated myself on the ‘companion,’ 
and was joined by Captain Bendall. 

‘Anything to be seen in Car- 
diff ?” 

*O yes. I don’t often go up the 
town, but the docks and the hos- 
pital-ship are worth a visit.’ 

‘ Hospital-ship! Rather an odd 
place to look for amusement.’ 

‘Well, perhaps so, but I spent a 
pleasant month in it. I got a bad 
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wound in the hand separating two 
Spaniards, who were going for each 
other with knives. Did I ever tell 
you how I cured the nigger? 

‘Never. How?’ 

‘I wasn’t long in the hospital 
when I heard the doctor com- 
plaining of a nigger who was in a 
neighbouring ward. ‘“ We don’t 
like to throw the lazy rascal out,” 
he said, “but it is easily seen he 
is only shamming. He finds his 
present quarters too pleasant. No 
work and plenty to eat. I wish to 
Heaven I could get clear of the 
fellow without creating a disturb- 
ance.” “I beg your pardon, doctor,” 
said I, after a little reflection. 
““Would you lend mea few yards of 
string, and you may bet your boots 
that nigger will be miles away be- 
fore night.” “ You don’t mean to 
strangle him, I hope?” said the 
doctor. ‘ Leave that to me,” I re- 
plied. “I promise to do no injury 
to him.”—Mate, you might give her 
a little more of her own way ; put 
her head a couple of points more 
to the nor-west.—Well, I got the 
twine, of course, and putting on a 
melancholy air, I went to the 
darkey’s berth. “ Very bad?” I said. 
“Yes, massa,” he replied ; “ dreb- 
ful sick.” I made no further re- 
mark, but placed one end of the 
twine at his head, and drew it out 
slowly, very slowly, until it reached 
his toes. Then I measured him 
across the chest. The fellow looked 
the picture of astonishment and 
terror, and gasped, “ What dis 
for?” I never answered him, but 
was walking away, when he sat bolt 
upright and called after me, im- 
ploring an explanation. I pretended 
to relent, and whispered, ‘‘ My poor 
fellow, doctor knows you are not 
going to recover, and it is only an 
expense keeping you here without 
any chance of doing you good. I 
have just been taking your measure” 
—here I lowered my voice still 
more—“ for a coffin. We'll bury 
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you with honours to-morrow ; it's 
the usual custom here in a case 
like yours. "Tis best for all hands, 
you know.” No one knew how or 
when that nigger got clear of the 
hospital-ship, but there was no trace 
of him in the morning.—Boy, you’d 
better prepare the tea; give it an 
extra boil to-night.’ 

‘By the way, Captain Bendall, 
talking of remarkable disappear- 
ances, what became of that wonder- 
ful dog of yours—that mongrel you 
had on board? I know you did 
all you could to get rid of him, 
and failed. Did you succeed at 
last ? 

‘Yes, but it was no end ofa 
difficulty ; and the brute was be- 
coming an awful nuisance—barked 
at everybody, and bit where he 
could getachance. He was good 
for nothing. A rat would almost 
frighten the wits out of him. He 
was useless as a watch-dog, for 
nothing would induce him to leave 
his box after sundown. I made a 
present of the beast a hundred 
times at least, but he always found 
his way back tothe ship. I threw 
him overboard in rivers, but he 
always turned up again. I put 
poison on his meat, and the fellow 
would turn up his nose at the whole- 
some victuals. I did not like 
throwing him overboard at sea. 
It looked too cold-blooded. At 
length I gave up all hope of get- 
ting clear of him, until one voyage, 
when I happened to be in Dublin 
with a cargo. The decks wanted 
a bit of caulking, so I brought a 
carpenter on board. At this time 
I had my pet secured in his box 
all day. I thought he was going 
mad, and would get me into trouble. 
After some chat with the carpen- 
ter, I discovered he was a notori- 
ous dog-fancier, so I hinted I 
could tell something if I liked about 
the interior of that dog-box. For 
two or three days I kept dark, and 
then I let out the secret under 
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great pressure. The carpenter 
swore on the log-book that he 
wouldn’t blab. 

“In that box is the own bro- 
ther to Master McGrath—the well- 
known greyhound—stolen from his 
kennel. There will be a desperate 
row, of course; and the dog has 
been left in my care until the ex- 
citement blows over. They thought 
a ship would be the best hiding- 
place possible. Promise me again 
you won’t get me into trouble over 
the matter !” 

“Is it me?” cried the carpenter 
indignantly. 

‘I thought I Aad my man, so I 
took care to be on board about 
eleven o'clock that night. The 
carpenter knew the crew would 
then be all ashore in the public- 
houses, and the coast clear for ac- 
tion. A little before eleven, three 
men came on board. One of them 
prized the padlock quietly; the 
box was lifted, and the dog shaken 
into a sack, and securely tied. 
The three lads went off with their 
prize. I heard afterwards that the 
sack was opened in the heart of 
the county Wicklow.’ 

‘But did the mongrel never 
bark ?” 

‘Not a bark. The life was 
frightened clean out of him.’ 

* Tea is ready, skipper.’ 

‘All right, boy. You might as 
well join me in a good cup of tea. 
You haven’t taken a meal since 
Wednesday.’ 

I went below with the captain, 
and determined to drink a cup of 
tea and eata hard biscuit. I man- 
aged to swallow a little biscuit, but 
the fluid was too much for me. 
The moment I put it to my lips I 
noticed a very peculiar flavour. 
The captain saw my astonishment, 
and remarked, 

‘You know we can’t offer you 
milk, but the tea is first-rate.’ 

‘How do you make tea?’ I in- 
quired. 
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‘The way every one makes it, 
of course. We put a handful of 
the weed into the kettle, some 
spoonsful of sugar, and pour 
water over the lot; and then we 
give it a good boil. Isn’t that 
right ?” 

‘O yes; quite right. But I 
don’t think I shall drink any tea 
this evening. Somehow I don’t 
feel much inclined for drinking 
just now. When do you think we 
shall reach Cardiff Roads?’ 

‘Early in the morning. The 
breeze has been freshening lately. 
I suppose you're nearly tired of 
your trip?” 

‘Well, rather. I thought we 
should be at the outside a day or 
two at sea.’ 

‘You can never calculate on 
that. Twenty-four hours would do, 
if we had a strong fair wind or a 
propeller at the stern; but I have 
been as much as fourteen days 
over a similar voyage—light head 
winds all the way.’ 

I remained on deck most of the 
Saturday night, and saw the dawn 
gradually steal over land and sea. 
I was now almost sorry that the 
voyage was so near a conclusion, 
notwithstanding my cruel experi- 
ence of the first few days. I knew 
it would be many months before 
I could set my foot on a vessel's 
deck again. 

About five o’clock on Sunday 
several little tug-boats were to 
be seen prowling about the Chan- 
nel in search of something to 
devour. One of them came along- 
side the Wallflower, and inquired 
carelessly if we wanted to be towed 
into port. 

‘What will you charge?’ bel- 
lowed Captain Bendall. 

‘Well, you’re a long way out 
of the ordinary limits, but we'll 
tow you in, as we did fall in 
with you, for an extra twopence a 
ton.’ 

‘Sha’n’t give it,’ said our cap- 
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tain; and the tug-boat paddled 
furiously away. 

‘Why not give him what he 
asks? It will take us the whole 
blessed day to sail into the Roads,’ 
said I. 

‘ Don’t you bother, he’ll be back 
in about five minutes. I'll make 
a wager he doesn’t go out of 
sight.’ 

In about ten minutes the tug 
was back again. 

* Tow you for an extra penny?’ 
said the master of the boat. 

‘No, you don’t,’ said the master 
of the Wallflower. 


‘O, bother!’ I cried. ‘I'd be 


in bed ashore by this time if you 
had given way at first.’ 
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The tug made a feint to paddle 
off again. 

* You won’t get another chance,’ 
cried the master. 

‘Don’t care,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, throw us your rope,’ in 
a tone that implied he would like 
to have that hawser round the 
necks of our crew, and sling us 
all from the yardarm. 

A forest of masts, which Captain 
Bendall informed me rose from 
the Cardiff Docks, was now visible ; 
and in about half an hour the 
sturdy little tug-boat had towed us 
round Penarth Head, and, her mis- 
sion and ours being accomplished, 
steamed away in search of farther 
adventure. 
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A SUPER only, ’mongst a lot 

Who nightly donned the shining tin ; 
A blund’ring one, who heeded not 

His leader’s frown nor comrades’ grin. 


A super only, who each night 
Did soulless work for meagre pay ; 
Who spoke in chorus, moved in quite 
The usual automatic way. 


Yet though his brow wore sorrow’s seal, 
And want had left him wan and thin, 
That livery of mimic steel 
But little matched the soul within. 


And there were times a vivid light 

Shone in those eyes and showed the man ; 
But rarely came those flashes bright, 

And then but for a moment’s span. 


A last rehearsal had arrived, 
And we were met in full array— 
A standard play had been revived 
To fit an actor cé/ebré ; 


When came the news which dashed the whole, 
Which changed our lively hope to fear ; 
For he who was the title vé/e 
Was ill, and so could not appear. 


‘What will be done?’ is whispered round ; 
‘Who is there dare the part essay? 
Can any one be quickly found 
To fill the gap he leaves to-day ?” 


A super ; yet "twas he who stayed 
All idle questioning when he 
Replied, ‘ The part may still be played, 
And will be, if allowed, by me.’ 


All turned towards the strange unknown, 
Suspecting some untimely joke; 

Yet there was something in the tone 
That power and decision spoke. 


The mocking eyes his own defied, 
And calm he seemed as e’er before ; 
He drew the manager aside, 
And changed the hopeless looks he wore. 
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The tale he told so quietly 
The manager to all denied ; 
But it was whispered then to be 
A tale of ‘ poverty and pride.’ 


Of past success he must have told 
To change the list’ner’s manner so, 
For he who first was stiffly cold 
Enthusiastic seemed to grow. 


Then came the word ‘ Commence,’ and we 
The last rehearsal hurried through ; 
To give some hope and courage, he, 
The super, gave us ev'ry cue. 


And then the night, when to begin 

We feared, yet frowned at each delay ; 
For all our thoughts were centred in 

The part the super was to play. 


A super? who in time came on 
With conscious ease and lordly tread, 
Whose eyes with wakened feelings shone, 
Who lifted high a noble head ; 


Whose ev'ry action, look, and tone 
Allied each sentence as it fell 
From lips that seemed if they alone 

Expressively the tale could tell ; 


Whose ev’ry line, whose ev’ry word 
Show trace of oratorial skill : 

All hearts with deep emotions stirred, 
Obedient to that actor’s will. 


His accents, when he told of woe, 

Would thrill the breathless list’ners through ; 
And, when he cursed his bitter foe, 

The list’ners muttered curses too. 


In that bright ray of genius did 

Each grublike sentence change to sight, 
And beauties long in darkness hid 

Sprang gladly forth to warmth and light. 


A super only? One who, though, 
A noble lesson came to teach— 
A super who had come to show 
What glorious heights our art could reach. 


A super only? Where had, then, 

Our doubts and fears for failure flown ? 
A super only? Yes; but when 

Had we a greater triumph known ? 




















THE COST OF THE CENSUS. 





‘Two thousand a year, a nice 
house and garden, and forcing-pits 
that produced the finest pines in 
England—that’s what the last cen- 
sus but one cost me,’ remarked my 
friend Brown, as we sat sipping 
our wine in his hospitable man- 
sion after the ladies had left us. 

When a man makes a remark 
like the foregoing one, it invariably 
means that he has some story or 
anecdote ready, which will explain 
his apparently ambiguous words, 
and is hoping he will be asked to 
repeat it. I was not so unfriendly 
as to misunderstand the hint, and 
inquired, with due surprise and 
interest, how the census of 18— 
came to be such a costly affair to 
Brown. 

‘Ah,’ replied my friend, ‘that’s 
a long story’ (I had thought it would 
be) ; ‘but it’s a true one, all the 
same. But for that blessed census- 
paper, Minnie and I would have 
stepped into a snug little fortune 
twenty years ago. You know, I 
suppose, that I was left an orphan 
very early in life, and that my old 
uncle, my only surviving relative, 
adopted me. You didn’t know it? 
Well, you do now, then. My poor 
mother was my uncle’s only sister ; 
they had been left fairly well off 
by their parents. My uncle em- 
barked his money in business, and 
grew rich; my mother married in 
opposition to his wishes, lived a 
miserable life for six years, and 
then was left a penniless widow, 
with one child—myself. My father, 
whom I don’t remember, lived just 
long enough to break his wife’s 
heart and gamble away her fortune 


—she only returned to her brother’s 
house to die. It must be confess- 
ed that my uncle’s experiences of 
matrimony, as seen in his sister’s 
case, were not encouraging ; per- 
haps this was the reason of his 
settling down into the confirmed 
old bachelor that he did. He had 
loved his sister extremely—there 
was a considerable difference in 
age between them—and he had 
been her guardian and protector 
till the day of her ill-starred mar- 
riage. That produced a coolness ; 
but he opened his heart and home 
to her in her trouble, and accepted 
the charge of her orphan child. I 
was brought up in his house, edu- 
cated at his expense. I believe he 
was really fond of me after his fa- 
shion ; but the one great trouble of 
his life had soured him. He never 
recovered the loss of his sister; he 
never forgave the memory of her 
husband, the man who had stolen 
her from him. 

* Marriage, in the abstract, be- 
came abhorrent to him; and it 
was always with a tone of testy 
vexation that he spoke of his friends 
making fools of themselves by en- 
tering into the fetters of wedlock. 
He lived a very quiet life in his 
snug house at Clapham, and de- 
voted himself year by year more 
and more exclusively to the task 
of money-making. He was nota 
miser ; his establishment was a com- 
fortable and affluent one; but I 
believe that, as time went on, his 
strongest affections began to centre 
round that money. He always 
talked of me as his heir; but at 
the same time I was by no means 
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liberally supplied with resources for 
extravagance in the present. On 
my leaving school I was promptly 
promoted to a clerk’s stool in a 
merchant's house; and there I was 
found, about twenty years ago, in 
the enjoyment of a salary of 120/. 
a year, and no prospect of a further 
increase. I no longer resided at 
Clapham. My uncle had retired 
from business, and become more 
reserved and unsociable in his 
habits than ever. Now I was get- 
ting on in the world, he remarked, 
I could afford to maintain my- 
self; and I was nothing loth to 
exchange the dreary dulness of the 
Clapham mansion for the freedom 
even of dingy lodgings in London. 
My uncle paid my rent, and I re- 
ceived an occasional present from 
him. Iwas not extravagant, and 
managed well enough ; things were 
cheaper twenty years ago. I really 
believe one reason of my uncle's 
closefistedness was a dread lest, if 
I were thought well-to-do, some 
matrimonial snare might be laid for 
me. “ You'll have everything here 
one day, William,” he would say, in 
moments of rare expansion, “ and 
I hope you'll keep things together, 
as I’ve done. But remember : don’t 
make a fool of yourself, and marry. 
Look at your poor mother’s lot ; 
why, if she hadn’t thrown herself 
away she might have been alive 
and happy now. None but fools, 
sir, fools or knaves, go and get 
married.” 

‘I listened dutifully enough. My 
temptations to commit the sin 
of matrimony were small. We 
had no visitors at Clapham except 
a business friend or two of my 
uncle’s, generally old bachelors 
like himself. Mrs. Corbet, the 
housekeeper, encouraged my uncle 
in his solitary habits. It would 
have been a sad misfortune to her 
had he been converted from his 
antimatrimonial views, and led to 
install a mistress at the Lawn. 
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Mrs. Corbet had a good situation, 
and knew it. She had lived with 
my uncle a great many years, and 
was a handsome well-preserved 
woman of fifty or thereabouts, al- 
most a lady in appearance and 
manner. My uncle had a great 
opinion of her; I had not. From 
my childish days I knew she had 
regarded me with jealousy and 
aversion, although concealed under 
a studied smoothness of manner. 
She was a widow with one son, 
a youth some years younger than 
myself. I believe she looked on 
me as the great obstacle to this 
boy’s fortune. I do not think she 
could have cherished the idea of 
ever inducing my uncle to marry 
her ; but Iam sure she fancied that 
if he were quite alone in the world 
he would be as likely to bequeath 
his money to his faithful house- 
keeper as to leave it to the hos- 
pitals. ‘Then her darling, her idol, 
would be a rich man. I will do 
her the justice to say that it was 
rather for the sake of her son than 
herself that she coveted the old 
man’s money. A_ cold-hearted 
woman, not too scrupulous in com- 
passing her ends, she yet loved 
that boy—a somewhat graceless 
youth—with an intense devotion. 
But for me she might have been 
able to make him rich. Children 
are keen observers; and Mrs. 
Corbet’s stifled dislike was no 
secret to me in my boyhood, al- 
though I do not think my uncle 
perceived it. As I grew up she 
disliked me yet more ; it was gall 
and wormwood to think of me as 
my uncle’s heir. This troubled me 
little. I knew my uncle was not 
likely to disinherit me in favour of 
a stranger unless we had some dire 
quarrel, and there was not any 
likelihood of such an event occur- 
ring. Since I had taken up my 
abode in London I did not see 
much of my uncle ; and infrequent 
intercourse is often no slight pre- 

















servative to family concord. When 
sent for, I went to Clapham ; but 
my uncle detested “ droppers-in,” 
and it was an understood thing 
that my visits were only acceptable 
when asked for. 

‘I had plenty of work in,Messrs. 
Hardie’s office, and found amuse- 
ments for my leisure hours. Per- 
haps a tinge of my uncle’s unsoci- 
ableness ran in the family, for I 
never thought my rather solitary 
existence disagreeable. I had no 
introductions in London; and al- 
though I got on terms of acquaint- 
anceship with some of my fellow- 
clerks, our intimacy was confined 
to a walk or visit to the theatre in 
company. I never visited at their 
homes, nor, indeed, cared to do so. 
I was fond of reading; I sketched 
a little. I had been accustomed 
to do without companions all my 
life; and my life at Islington was 
at least a far livelier one than my 
previous existence at Clapham had 
been. 

‘But when I was just twenty- 
five, a new era opened in my life. 
It began in a very commonplace 
fashion: some new lodgers came 
into the rooms over mine. I think 
I should hardly have observed this 
fact had not their predecessor been 
a noisy medical student; and the 
blissful lull that took place after 
his departure induced me to in- 
quire one day, when I paid my 
rent, if the up-stairs rooms were 
now tenanted at all. Yes, they 
were ; a widow-lady and her daugh- 
ter had taken the rooms ; I should 
find them quiet neighbours. ‘I 
suppose so,’ I said carelessly, 
thinking that at least they would 
not bring home a party of noisy 
students late at night ; and then I 
thought no more ofthe new lodgers. 
But after that day I constantly met 
them on the stairs as I was going 
to my work: two slender figures 
in deep mourning, each carrying 
what looked like a roll of music ; 
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whence I inferred they went out 
giving lessons. 

‘I suppose it was the monotony 
of my life that made me observe 
any trifle that varied it; but I be- 
gan sometimes to think a little 
about my feilow-lodgers. I did not 
even know their names, and of 
course had never addressed them ; 
but one day, in descending the 
stairs, the younger lady had dropped 
her roll of music, and I had picked 
it up and returned it, receiving a 
“Thank you,” in what struck me 
was the sweetest voice I had ever 
heard. After that I ventured to 
lift my hat when we encountered 
each other on the staircase, and 
the ladies would bow in return; 
but there was something in their 
manner that checked any attempt 
at further acquaintanceship. “ Quite 
the ladies, and hold themselves 
rather high,” my landlady informed 
me, “although they went out teach- 
ing. Mrs. Morten was a clergy- 
man’s widow, and obligated to do 
something for herself. Very regu- 
lar with their rent, like yourself, 
sir.” 

‘I cannot trace how that casual 
meeting with my fellow-lodgers 
grew to be a feature in my day’s 
engagements ; but, although our 
greeting was a silent one, I should 
have been sorry somehow had I 
gone out too early or too late to 
encounter those black-veiled figures. 
I was sure they were very poor; 
neatly as they were always dressed, 
I could see their garments were 
well worn, and they worked very 
hard. They often came home 
later than I did from business ; and 
sometimes, when I was returning 
from the rare dissipation of a visit 
to the theatre, I could see the 
light still burning in the sitting-room 
above mine. My garrulous land- 
lady informed me that the ladies 
“did a sight of writing” when they 
were at home; whence I inferred 
that they occupied themselves 
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either with copying or some such 
employment in their leisure time. 
Thus passed some months; then 
came a change: only the younger 
lady went out daily. After ob- 
serving this I inquired of the land- 
lady if Mrs. Morten were indis- 
posed. Yes, the poor lady was 
“ queerish,” and miss had persuaded 
her to keep at home for a day or 
two. Meeting Miss Morten on 
the stairs next day, I ventured to 
inquire after her mother, and was 
answered gently and courteously, 
but not in a manner that encour- 
aged further advances. My fellow- 
lodgers were decidedly reserved. 
However, having broken the ice, 
I regularly inquired after the sick 
lady every time I met the younger 
one, and was surprised to find how 
the sweet face, momentarily lifted 
to mine in reply, dwelt in my 
memory all day. 

‘Mrs. Morten did not get better ; 
anxious lines were showing them- 
selves in the daughter’s face, and 
my landlady told me that she 
thought Miss Morten was working 
too hard. I was really becoming 
interested in my neighbours, en- 
gaged in fighting the battle of life, 
so hard to lonely women. I could 
see it was the old sad story—illness 
bringing increased expenses, and 
means failing to meet them, the 
poor girl working dquble to supply 
the mother’s failing powers. Stran- 
gers as they were to me, I pitied 
and sympathised with them. 

‘One evening my musings were 
interrupted by a tap at my door, 
and on opening it, to my extreme 
surprise, I found Miss Morten on 
the threshold. In brief agitated 
words she apologised for her in- 
trusion ; but her mother was taken 
so suddenly worse, the landlady 
and her servant were out, she was 
afraid to leave the invalid ; would I 
pardon the liberty, and— “I will 
go for the doctor at once,” I cried, 
seizing my hat and hurrying off 
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before the poor girl could stammer 
out her apologies and thanks; and 
being fortunate enough to find that 
gentleman at home, we soon re- 
turned together. Of course I did 
not accompany him up-stairs, but, 
after some interval, he came to my 
room. 

“ Are these ladies relatives or 
friends of yours ?” he inquired. 

‘I explained that they were not. 

“T fear the case is a hopeless 
one,” he said gravely. “If they 
have friends they should be com- 
municated with at once. The 
young lady does not realise the 
danger, but I believe Mrs. Morten 
is sinking rapidly. It is a case of 
low fever, not infectious, but a very 
bad type; I should say greatly in- 
duced by overwork of some kind, 
and probably augmented by in- 
sufficient nourishment.” 

‘I hinted that I believed that 
the ladies were not too well off. 
“Probably, very probably,” said 
the doctor (he was a kind-hearted 
man, but cases of genteel poverty 
were so common in his experience 
that his interest in them was some- 
what dulled). “ I will look in again 
to-morrow; but, I repeat, if the 
ladies have any friends, they ought 
to be communicated with.” 

‘I found means of conveying 
this opinion as gently as possible 
to Miss Morten shortly afterwards, 
and at the same time requesting 
her to employ my services in any 
way they could be of use. She 
thanked me with the same gentle 
reserve of manner. I was very 
good, but there was nothing she 
required. 

‘But the weeks went by, and I 
gradually acquired a slight inti- 
macy with her. Mrs. Morten lin- 
gered on, steadily declining. I 
dared not offer any assistance that 
looked like pecuniary aid; but I 
used to bring daily gifts of fruit 
and flowers for the dying woman 
(I am afraid I said they were pre- 














sents to me from the Clapham hot- 
houses), and I went errands ; and 
once—the night before poor Mrs. 
Morten died—lI finished some 
copying that Minnie had promised 
to send to the publishers that day, 
and could not quit her mother’s 
pillow to complete. 

‘ Poor gentle Minnie! those days 
of trouble brought us much to- 
gether. I soon learnt all her little 
story. Obliged to leave the pretty 
country vicarage after her father’s 
death—coming to London, hoping 
to be able to earn a living with 
her mother—working hard, living 
scantily—it is the old, old tale of 
hundreds of poor women, well-born, 
well-educated, left alone in the 
world, without assistance, to fight 
their way as they best can. The 
Mortens had no friends in England. 
Mr. Morten’s brother had emi- 
grated years ago, and settled in 
Australia. Minnie had not heard 
of him for a long time, and did not 
know his address. Mrs. Morten 
had been an orphan. A cousin of 
her father’s was the only person 
Minnie could apply to for either 
advice or assistance ; but he was 
a hard cold man with a large 
family, very unlikely to do much. 
Nevertheless, when poor Mrs. Mor- 
ten died, Minnie did write to him, 
asking, not for pecuniary help, but 
for employment: perhaps he could 
obtain her a situation as governess 
or companion. His reply came 
the day of the funeral. I had made 
the simple arrangements, and now 
Minnie and the kind-hearted land- 
lady (who had accompanied her 
on her sad journey) had returned, 
I went up-stairs to see if I could 
be of any further service. I found 
Minnie weeping bitterly, and she 
at last showed me her cousin’s 
letter. 

‘I never felt such a fervent de- 
sire to kick a fellow being as I 
experienced on reading that letter. 
What a creature the writer was! 
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It was a long epistle. His sur- 
prise at being applied to “by so 
distant a connection” took a full 
page to express itself. Then he 
had a great deal to say about Mr. 
Morten’s “sinful imprudence” in 
not providing for his family after 
his decease (the value of his living 
having been 150/. a year); and 
then came such a jeremiad about 
“hard times” and his own heavy 
expenses, that I began to despair 
of ever coming to a reply to Min- 
nie’s request for advice and aid. 
At last I got to the real pith of 
the letter. The cousin, who was 
arich man, and had been under 
considerable obligations to Min- 
nie’s father, made the orphan girl 
the following munificent proposal. 
He quite agreed that she was too 
young tocontinue living in lodgings 
and going out giving daily lessons, 
as she and her mother had done. 
He could not see his way to ob- 
tain her any employment, and 
could not afford to support her in 
idleness (“I never asked such a 
thing,” broke in poor Minnie, with 
flaming cheeks), and therefore, 
everything considered, it seemed’ 
her wisest course to try and track 
out her uncle in Australia, “a 
nearer relative than I, and more 
bound to assist you.” The writer 
was willing to advance the sum for 
a steerage passage to Sydney, and 
trust to “your gratitude and sense 
of honesty to repay me out of your 
first earnings.” Once arrived in the 
colony, Minnie would doubtless be 
able to discover traces of her uncle, 
or obtain some employment. Any- 
how, she would be cheaply off her 
cousin’s hands. “A steerage pas- 
sage,” and to arrive friendless in 
an unknown country—and the man 
had young daughters of his own! 
I looked at the fair delicate girl. 
Minnie had borne up bravely for 
a long time, but a sense of utter 
desolation seemed to fall on her 
now. 
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* O, what shall I do?” she cried 
piteously. 

‘I took her ¢ojd little hand: 
“Do not take a steerage passage 
to Australia. Stay in England and 
—marry me.” 


‘Of course it was a foolish busi- 
ness. I always acknowledge that, 
though neither of us ever regretted 
it fora second afterwards. It seems 
like a bad moral to our imprudence 
that our marriage should have been 
such an exceptionally happy one ; 
but there—so it was. After all, 
we had seen a great deal of each 
other during those weeks of Mrs. 
Morten’s illness, and had grown 
more intimately acquainted with 
each other’s character and dispo- 
sition in this intercourse than 


we could have done during a 
whole London season’s parties. 
It was seeing the deep unselfish 
affection that existed between 
Minnie and her mother that first 
opened my eyes to the loneli- 


ness of my own lot. No one had 
ever loved me after this manner. 
My uncle had conferred benefits 
on me, but I could never recall 
hearing an endearing word from 
his lips, nor observed him to show 
a symptom of affection for me. 
Had he done so, I might have 
acted more openly towards him ; 
but he had never cared to win my 
confidence, and I therefore had 
less scruple in withholding it. 
‘We were married quietly, about 
a month after Mrs. Morten’s death ; 
Minnie in her deep mourning, our 
good landlady our only wedding 
guest. It happened to be the 
time of my usual annual holiday, 
and I took my bride to a quiet lit- 
tle watering-place on the Norman- 
dy coast, where we spent three 
weeks of such peaceful happiness, 
that I really think I forgot all about 
my uncle and his probable feelings 
when he heard of my marriage. 
‘Minnie’s tender little conscience 
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was uneasy at the idea of appear- 
ing deceitful, but I quieted her by 
promising to explain everything on 
our return. ‘So much better than 
writing letters.” She, poor little 
soul, was ignorant of uncle John’s 
views of matrimony in general, and 
had little fear of consequences. I 
was too happy to think about them 
at all. 

‘On our return I found a letter 
from uncle John, announcing that 
he had been ordered to Buxton to 
drink the waters ; Mrs. Corbet was 
going with him. Ifhe liked the 
place he might be away a month 
or two; I need not go to Clapham 
till Iwas sent for. This came like 
a reprieve ; of course I must tell 
him, but 
‘* Let it be done, as Mat doth say, 

‘Yea,’ quoth the earl, ‘ but zo¢ ¢o-day.’” 
We are all prone to put off a dis- 
agreeable task as long as pos- 
sible. 

‘Time went by; such a new life of 
happiness had opened before me, 
only a man who had led my soli- 
tary unloved existence could fully 
appreciate the change. The bright 
face at the threshold to greet me 
on my return from work; the daily 
sweet companionship ; the home- 
look Minnie’s skilful fingers gave 
to our shabby little rooms; the 
growin consciousness that I had 
won a prize ‘far above rubies’ in 
my wife—my cup of happiness 
seemed indeed full. But in this 
workaday world sordid and com- 
monplace considerations insist on 
being taken into account, and, won- 
derful housekeeper as Minnie was, 
she could not succeed in making 
the income that sufficed for one 
person prove equally satisfactory 
for two. At first she had insisted 
(sorely against my wish) in con- 
tinuing some portion: of her daily 
tuition, but circumstances now 
obliged her to give this up entirely. 
We had been married six months, 
and there was a prospect of our 
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happiness—and our expenses— 
being by and by increased. Min- 
nie was in delicate health, and the 
idea of our marriage being still a 
secret one seemed to prey on her 
mind. We were deceiving my 
uncle, she persisted; it was not 
honest; and though my affection 
for my uncle was not so vivid as to 
make me equally sensitive on this 
point, I felt that, with the expected 
increase in our expenses, I ought 
to endeavour to earn more. Uncle 
John might, if he chose to use his 
influence among his City friends, 
easily procure me a far better situa- 
tion than I now held; but then, 
would he choose when he knew of 
the crime I had committed ? 

‘I did not despair; all my life 
hitherto I had been obedient to 
his wishes; he had never paid a 
bill for me, nor received a com- 
plaint from an employer: surely he 
might overlook the one instance in 
which I had run counter to his 
will, especially when he heard all 
the circumstances and saw Minnie. 
I had worked myself'into quite a 
sanguine frame of mind, when I 
one day received a summons to 
Clapham. Uncle John rarely wrote 
letters, but he now sent a brief line 
inviting, er rather requiring (uncle 
John’s invitations were always of a 
peremptory character), mo to stay 
with him for a week or so, as he 
was laid up with the gout, and 
dull. I could go to and fro to my 
work ; he only wanted me to play 
cribbage in the evening. I did not 
like the idea of leaving Minnie, but 
the invitation could not be refused ; 
besides, it offered a good oppor- 
tunity for telling my secret. Uncle 
John’s fits of the gout always affect- 
ed him mentally in one of two ways. 
Sometimes he became melancholy, 
and would talk of his solitary old 
age and lonely life. If he were in 
this mood it would be an excellent 
time to break the news of my mar- 
riage. Minnie would brighten his 
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dull home as she had done mine, 
and bring back the sunshine that 
had left his hee th when his sister 
married and weut away. But too 
often the gout influenced my uncle 
after another fashion. He would 
become so fzarfully irritable and 
testy, that even Mrs. Corbet hardly 
dared to speak to him ; in this case 
it would have been madness to al- 
lude to Minnie at all. 

*I duly arrived at Clapham, and 
discovered that the gout was affect- 
ing uncle John disagreeably. Never 
had I seen him worse-tempered. 
He had been six months at Buxton, 
and the change had done him no 
good; it had been an expensive 
trip, and he was angry with him- 
self for having gone, and the doc- 
tors for having sent him. Then, 
as ill-luck would have it, the son of 
the City acquaintance had just made 
an imprudent marriage against his 
father’s wishes, and uncle John 
was very full of it, and expected 
me to join in his condemnations. 
Now, as I was just as great a sin- 
ner myself, I could hardly in con- 
science anathematise young Robin- 
son, and my lack of sympathy 
evidently irritated my uncle. 

‘ The weary days dragged by. I 
had been at Clapham three weeks, 
and had not found a single oppor- 
tunity for disclosing my fatal secret. 
Sometimes I managed to get a 
hasty glimpse of Minnie while in 
town for my work; but I was 
heartily sick of our separation, and 
often half resolved to speak out 
boldly to my uncle and end this 
wretched state of suspense. 

‘Fate was about unexpectedly to 
grant my wish. The census paper 
had arrived, and Mrs. Corbet one 
day reminded my uncle that it 
would be called for that morning, 
and was not yet filled up. It was 
one of uncle John’s worst days: 
the gout was in his right hand, and 
he could not write. I was sum- 
moned to act as secretary: my 
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uncle was testy—he liked to do 
everything himself. I was to fill 
up the paper under his eye, to 
make sure I committed no blunders, 
and was elaborately instructed 
where to write, &c. Alas, the first 
glance at that fatal paper sent my 
wits astray! Not alone did a pry- 
ing Government desire to know the 
age and sex of its subjects ; they 
must also reveal if they were 
married or single! And I was to 
fill this up at my uncle John’s 
elbow! With a vain attempt to 
put off the evil day I wrote the 
required particulars regarding uncle 
John and Mrs. Corbet as slowly 
as possible, and then paused. 

“Hadn't I better put down the 
servants’ names next?” I asked 
feebly. 

‘Servants ! Pshaw ! put yourself 
next.” 

* But I ought to fill up the census 
in London,” I urged, with sudden 
hope. “This is not my actual 
home.” 

“ You slept here last night, idiot ; 
didn’t you ?” said uncle John, who 
had waxed irritable at my slow cali- 
graphy; “‘and you've been here 
three weeks as well. What's the 
fool staring at! You know your 
name and age, don’t you? Fill it 
in here, under Mrs. Corbet’s, only 
you're ‘single.’ ” 

‘Was I? I rapidly debated what 
was best to be done. I believed 
dire pains and penalties were at- 
tached to a fraudulent filling up of 
the census ; but I would cheerfully 
have taken my chance of being de- 
tected by the Government did I 
describe myself as a_ bachelor. 
That risk was not a very serious 
one. But, on the other hand, I 
could not write a statement under 
uncle John’s own eye that I might 
have to disavow next day; at the 
same time this was clearly not a 
moment to reveal my marriage. 

“Can’t you write your own 
name?” cried uncle John wrath- 
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fully ; and, as I still lingered, chance 
came to my aid. 

‘The doctor arrived. I hailed 
him as a beneficent genius. 

“ This paper will be called for 
to-day, sir,” I said, seizing it; “ per- 
haps while you are engaged with Mr. 
Jones. I will take it down-stairs 
and finish filling in the servants’ 
names ;” and, without waiting fora 
reply, I hurried off, feeling as if I 
had escaped a precipice. 

‘I called up the servants, filled 
in their names and my own (truth- 
fully, of course), and lingered in 
the hall till the messenger called, 
consigning the precious document 
to him with my own hands to 
escape prying eyes. Alas, I neg- 
lected one precaution; I did not 
see him out of the garden! The 
danger I had escaped had really 
given me such a shock that I 
thought I would light a cigar and 
take a quiet stroll in the shrubbery 
to calnf my nerves. Well, it had 
ended right at last, but I resolved 
to take the very earliest opportunity 
of making my confession: this 
state of concealment was growing 
unbearable. 

“ Please, Mr. William, your uncle 
wants to speak to you at once.” 
Mrs. Corbet interrupted my reflec- 
tions. 

‘There was a look of malicious 
triumph in her face that alarmed 
me. I threw away my cigar and 
followed her in trepidation. Yes, 
my worst fears were realised ; there 
sat my uncle, almost speechless 
with rage, the fatal census paper 
open before him, demanding in a 
choking voice the meaning of “ this 
—this disgraceful statement !” 


‘I shall always think Mrs. Corbet 
had suspected my secret. Perhaps 
she had friends in London who 
knew of my marriage. Anyway, it 
was at her suggestion that the 
messenger was recalled before he 
got clear of the garden to enable 
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my uncle to make sure I had filled 
up the paper properly. Thus the 
secret was disclosed. 

‘I need not dwell on the scene 
that followed. Another hour saw 
me on my road homewards, no 
longer oppressed by a secret cer- 
tainly, but at the same time devoid 
of all further expectations from 
uncle John. I never saw him 
again. Next day came a parcel 
containing all the small personal 
possessions I had left at Clapham, 
also a cheque for fifty pounds in a 
blank envelope, and this closed my 
intercourse with my uncle. 

‘I did not accept my banishment 
without a struggle. I wrote, Min- 
nie wrote ; our letters were returned 
to us unopened. Then I tried 
calling in person at the house, but 
could not gain admittance: my 
uncle was not well enough to re- 
ceive visitors. 

‘Three months afterwards I saw 
the announcement of his death in 
the Zimes, and received a formal 
invitation to the funeral from the 
family solicitor. I went, and re- 
mained to hear the will read ; as I 
expected, my name was not men- 
tioned. The document (dated the 
day after the filling up of that fatal 
census) bequeathed everything un- 
reservedly to his faithful and at- 
tached friend and housekeeper, 
Mary Corbet. 

‘Many people advised me to dis- 
pute the will on the ground of “un- 
due influence ;” but I was too poor 
to embark in a costly lawsuit ; and 
besides, my uncle’s prejudice a- 
gainst marriage was so well known, 
that it could not be denied that I 
had wounded him in his tenderest 
point by wedding Minnie, and might 
have expected to be disinherited in 
consequence. Old Mr. Williams, 
the solicitor, told me that he had 
often tried to put in a good word 
for me during my uncle’s illness; 
but Mrs. Corbet watched him so 
closely that it was impossible to 
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speak to him in private, and of 
course her influence was all against 
my interests. 

‘ Fifty thousand pounds and the 
house and grounds was a good deal 
to lose; but a Chancery suit is a 
terrible thing for a poor man to 
embark upon, and there seemed 
great doubt if I should succeed in 
gaining a verdict after all. So I 
decided to let Mrs. Corbet retain 
her ill-gotten spoils. They did her 
very little good after all; her worth- 
less son ran through her money, 
and went to the dogs a good deal 
faster as a rich man than he was 
doing as a poor one. I don’t know 
what became of him at last; Mrs. 
Corbet died, a poor woman, about 
six years ago. She left Minnie a 
little plate and jewelry, all that 
remained of uncle John’s things. 
I suppose her conscience was not 
quite easy about that will. 

‘ And how did we get on? Well, 
that fifty pounds tided us over the 
terrible time when Minnie’s life 
hung on a thread, and I thought I 
was to buy my boy with the loss 
of my wife. When Minnie got 
strong again, and the baby was 
flourishing, we were both too happy 
to trouble much about uncle John’s 
money. Then I began to work in 
earnest, as I had never done before. 
Just at that time Messrs. Hardie 
wanted to send a clerk abroad on 
some rather difficult and delicate 
business. They offered me the 
work. I was fortunate enough to 
execute it to their entire satisfac- 
tion, and on my return was pro- 
moted to a higher post and a better 
salary. 

‘We had a struggle for some 
years, but altogether we prospered. 
I rose at Messrs. Hardie’s ; Minnie 
was the queen of good managers. 
I don’t know, taking everything 
into consideration, that uncle John’s 
money would have made us much 
happier. 

‘ After wehad been married some 
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years, and were getting on toler- 
ably in the world, Minnie’s long- 
lost uncle came back from Aus- 
tralia a rich man. He was so 
pleased to find us doing well, and 
not wanting any assistance from 
him, that he left us a snug little 
legacy when he died that just 
enabled me to purchase a partner’s 
share in my employers’ business ; 
and, as you see, if we’re not actually 
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rich now, we're not in poverty. 
Still, I shall always say the census 
cost me fifty thousand pounds.’ 


‘Or rather, Mrs. Brown did,’ I 
remarked slyly. 

‘ Ah,’ said Brown, witha softening 
light on his good-humoured middle- 
aged face, ‘in that case I got full 
value for my money.’ 

c & 
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How did Love sleep? The sweet moon sailed 
In robes of dusky gold last night, 
Until her tender glory paled 
Before the ruddy dawn of light. 
Love lay enshrined in bridal bowers, 
And kissed the sweets that come and go 
From far-off fields—from all the flowers 
That blow. 


How did Love wake? The early beams 

Had pierced the roseleaf where he slept, 
And, rising from his perfumed dreams, 

Into the dewy world he leapt, 
Singing—soared upward into light— 

‘ For day is but a little pain, 
And then ’tis night with soft delight 

Again !’ 


So Love returned when twilight fell, 

And found his flowers dying, dead ; 
The queenly rose he loved so well 

Lay in his arms with drooping head: 
‘ Ah, Love ’ she cried, ‘ thy kisses burn ; 

But Death has chilled my lips before. 
If Love once flies, he may return 

No more!’ 





